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Gentlemens a Furnishing 


Fur and Fur Lined Coats, Jackets, Rugs, Caps, Boots 
and Gloves, Trunks, Bags, Traveling Coats and Shawls, 
Dressing Cases and their separate fittings, Dressing Gowns, 
Break‘ast Jackets, Slippers, Automobile Trunks, Luncheon 
Baskets, Angora and Shetland Garments, Umbrellas and 


uns, 


Walking Sticks, Pipes and Pouches. 
from the West End London Shops. 


Send for booklet, “ Christmas Suggestions.’’ 


Many Novelties 
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BECAUSE 


every man or woman who selects 
a pair of shoes or slippers in which 
the elastic side panels are made from 


HUB GORE FABRIC 


has eur standing guarantee that it 
will give satisfactory service for two 
years from date of s , or we will 
put in new goring free of charge. 
Look for the little heart trademark 
on the gore in doth sides of the shoe. 
Write to-day for our guarantee certif- 






HUB GORE ‘MAKERS 
Boston, Mass. 
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Survey of the World 


The Census Bureau has issued the following table of statistics: 
THE UNITED STATES TOTAL POPULATION COMPARATIVE SUMMARY FOR 1910, 1900 AND 1890. 


Increase Rank in 
1900 to 1910 1890 to 1900 Population 
, Per 
States. 1910 1900 1890 Number cent. Number cent. 1910 1900 1890 


The United States (in- 

clusive of Alaska, Ha- 

waii and Porto Rico) .93,402,151 77,256,630 62,979,766 16,145,521 20.9 14,276,864 a ee abe a 
Continental United 


SOMES cccscceccsccsees 91,972,266 75,994575 62,947,714 15,977,601 21.0 13,046,861 20.7 ee ee + 
MIME. © coc ccevecsces 2,138,093 1,828,697 1,513,401 309,396 16.9 315,296 20.8 18 18 17 
BEE ib icanccctesauns 204,354 122,931 88,243 81,423 66.2 34,688 39:3 47 49 48 
Arkansas ...ccccscccece 1,574:449 1,311,564 1,128,211 262,885 20.0 183,353 16.3 25 25 24 
California .....ccsecees 2,3779549 1,485,053 1,213,398 892,496 60.1 271,055 22.4 12 21 22 
CAIOCRED wo ccsccscccneces 799.024 539700 413,249 259,324 48.0 126,451 30.6 33 31 3r 
Commectictt ..cccocscocs 1,114,756 908,420 746,258 206,336 22.7 162,162 21.7. 32 29 29 
Delaware .....ccccccces 202,322 184,735 168,493 17,587 9.5 16,242 9.6 48 46 42 
District of Columbia.... 331,069 273,718 230,392 52,351 18.8 48,326 21.0 44 42 39 
a reer ree 752,619 528,542 391,422 224,007 42.4 137,120 35-0 34 32 32 
GOOGEER. vcscccccsecseve 2,609,121 2,216,331 1,837,353 392,790 17.7 378,978 20.6 10 II 12 
Dh icmidebeunencned 325,594 161,772 88,548 163,822 101.3 73,224 82.7 46 47 45 
TU ee 5,038,591 4,821,550 3,826,352 817,041 16.9 995,198 26.0 3 3 3 
RD. isos cneeveweaep 2,700,876 2,516,462 2,192,404 184,414 7.3 324,058 14.8 9 8 8 
BO avecded} sates eres 2,224,771 2,231,853 1,912,297 27,082 20.3 319,556 16.7 15 10 10 
Kansas © ..cccoccccveceos 1,690,949 1,479,495 1,428,108 220,454 15.0 42,387 30 22 22 19 
Rentucky ~ ....ccccccces 2,289,905 2,147,174 1,858,635 142,731 6.6 288,539 oe ....34 88 11 
Louisiana .......sseceee 1,656,388 1,381,625 1,118,588 274,763 19.9 263,037 23:5 24 23 25 
PES sa acea ah eewehan 742,371 694,466 661,086 47,905 6.9 33,380 oo: 36... 30 
ee eee ere 1,295,346 1,188,044 1,042,390 107,302 9.0 145,054 34-0 27 236 237 
Massachusetts -......... 3,366,416 2,805,346 2,238,047 561,070 20.0 566,399 25.3 6 7 6 
eee 2,810,17 2,420,982 2,093,890 389,191 16.1 327,092 15.6 8 9 9 
Ee Pe 2,075,70' 1,751,394 1,310,283 324,314 18.5 441,111 33-7 19 19 20 
BRROSIOSI OE oc ccccdccice 1,797,114 1,551,270 1,289,600 245,844 15.8 261,670 20.3 21 20 21 
DEE atv ae's 60d (baa 3,293,335 3,106,665 2,679,185 186,670 6.0 427,480 16.0 7 5 5 
BA! onde dne cveicsic 376,053 243,320 142,924 132,724 54-5 100,405 70.3 41 44 44 
PG Sanda s@anns<e 1,192,214 1,066,300 1,062,656 125,914 11.8 3,644 3 29 4 26 
Nevada ..... se eeeeereees 81,875 42,335 475355 39,549 93.4 25,020 710.0 51 52 49 
New Hampshire ....... 430,572 411,588 376,530 18,984 4.6 35,058 93 40 36 Zz 
New Jersey ..........-. 2,537,167 1,883,669 1,444,933 623,498 34.7 438,736 30.4 II 16 18 
NOW . BECHICO: cccccccses 327,301 195,310 160,282 131,991 67.5 35,028 21.90 45 45 43 
eee 9,113,614. 7,268,894 6,003,174 1,844,720 25.4 1,265,720 21.1 I 1 1 
North Carolina ....... 2,206,287 1,893,810 1,617,949 312,477 16.5 275,861 17.1 16 15 16 
North Dakota ......... 577,056 319,146 190,083 257,910 80.8 128,163 67.1 38 8641 41 
| RS ee 4,767,121 4:157,545 3,672,329 609,576 14.7 485,216 13.2 4 4 4 
Re 1,657,155 790,391 258,657 866,764 109.7 531,734 205.6 23 %38 46 
Oregon ose eeeeeeeees 672,765 413,536 317,704 259,229 62.7 95,832 30.2 36 35 38 
i, Ore e 7,665,111 6,302,115 5,258,113 1,362,996 21.6 1,044,002 19.9 2 2 2 
Rhode Island .......... 542,610 428,556 345,506 114,054 26.6 83,050 24.0 39 34 35 
South Carolina ........ 1,515,400 1,340,316 1,151,149 175,084 13-1 189,167 16.4 26 24 23 
SOUtR DGRCER  ..ccccccs 583,888 401,570 348,600 182,318 45.4 52,970 1§.2 37 -37 37 
Tennessee Py eee” 2,184,789 2,020,616 1,767,518 164,173 8.1 253,008 14-3 17 14 13 
Texas bate bse} baa bsic cu 3,896,542 3,048,710 2,235,527 847,832 27.8 813,183 36.4 5 6 7 
Utah PETE EEL OER 373,351 276,749 210,779 96,602 34.9 65,970 23° ae 40 
VOSMORE sc ecccccveseces 355,956 343,641 332,422 12,315 3.6 11,219 3-4 43 40 36 
PRED eccccsesevvases 2,061,612 1,854,184 1,655,980 207,428 11.2 198,204 120 §=20 17 15 
Washington eeeceseedos 1,141,99¢ 518,103 357,232 623,887 120.4 160,871 45:0 30 33 34 
West Virginia ......... 1,221,119 958,800 762,794 262,319 27.4 196,006 25.7 28 38 £328 
Wisconsin bakeeaeeneome 2,333,860 2,069,042 1,693,330 264,818 12.7 375,712 22.2 13 13 14 
ET hs 0-450 t-6.05-04.0 145,965 2,531 62,555 53.434 57-7 29,976 47-9 50 50 47 

nan Wee eee 64,356 63,592 32,052 784 1.2 31,540 98.4 51 51 50 

Hawaii pececscccevces 191,909 “ek rere Spee. GAD ..0.ene'ne BD 48 648 

Porto SN ona nnG iol 1,118,012 et «ee ee er joes. | Se-0s teed oe oe 

Military and naval.... ...... ee OS ee es ee TT Peer. 

Includes 953,243 persons in Porto Rico (1899 census). 
*Decrease. 


*Indian Territory ranked 39 in population in 1900, but for comparison the population is included in the 
Oklahoma figures. 


*According to the census of Porto Rico, taken in 1899 under the direction of the War Department. 
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Associate Justice Edward 
The Judiciary Douglas White, of Louis- 

iana, succeeds. the late 
Melville W. Fuller, as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. Until very recently 
it has been expected that former Gov- 
ernor Hughes would receive this appoint- 
ment. The opposition to the latter, 
whom the President seems to have fa- 
vored, among other reasons, because of 
Mr. Hughes’s relative youth and the like- 
lihood of long service, was apparently 
based upon the fact that Justice Hughes 
is the youngest member of the Court and 
is in temperament somewhat less com- 
promising than has been deemed essen- 
tial in the case of a presiding justice. 
Joseph R. Lamar, of Augusta, former 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Georgia, 
receives the Associate Justiceship va- 
cated by the advancement of Justice 
White, and Judge Willis Van Devanter, 
of the Eighth Judicial Circuit, is named 
to succeed Justice Moody, resigned. The 
reconstituted Supreme Court will be 
made up of six Republicans and three 
Democrats, including the new Chief Jus- 
tice. For the newly created Commer- 
cial Court President Taft’s nominations 
are announced to be as follows: 

Presiding Judge, to serve for five years, 
Martin A. Knapp, of New York, now chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Judges of the court: Robert W. Archbald, 
now United States District Judge of Pennsyl. 
vania, to serve four years; William H. Hunt, 
of Montana, now Associate Justice of the Cus- 
toms Court, to serve for three years; United 
States District Judge Arthur C. Denison, of 
Michigan, to serve for two years, and Julian 
W. Mack, a lawyer of Chicago, to serve for 
one year. 

Chairman Knapp will be succeeded on 
the Interstate Commission by Prof. B. 
H. Meyer, of Wisconsin, a member of 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission and 
the new Federal Railroad Securities In- 
vestigating Commission. 

rn) 
In the case of the Govern- 
ment against nearly all the 
railroad companies which 
are engaged in the anthracite coal trade, 
for violation: of the Sherman Act, the 
United States Circuit Court, at Phila- 
delphia, has decided that they are guilty 
of no general conspiracy or combination 
to promote monopoly and maintain cer- 
tain prices, but that the Temple Iron 


Trust Cases 
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Company (a corporation which they con- 
trol and of which their presidents are di- 
rectors) is an unlawful combination, in 
violation of the Sherman Act. The Gov- 
ernment’s application for an injunction 
against this company is granted. All of 
the three judges agreed that there was 
no general combination; two of them 
voted to dismiss the charge that the 
railroads’ agreement to pay independent 
mines 65 per cent. of the tidewater sell- 
ing price was unlawful, and two held 
that the law was violated by the exist- 
ence and operations of the Temple Iron 
Company. The Government will appeal 
to the Supreme Court, except with re- 
spect to this company. It is said by of- 
ficers of the Department of Justice that 
this decision foreshadows a similar one 
concerning the National Packing Com- 
pany, whose relation to the beef com- 
panies in Chicago is like that of the Tem- 
ple Iron Company to the anthracite rail- 
roads. At Detroit, on the 6th, a Fed- 
eral grand jury indicted what is called 
the Bathtub Trust, a combination con- 
trolling 85 per cent. of the output of 
enameled ironware. The indictments 
are against 16 corporations or firms and 
32 officers of them. A suit for the dis- 
solution of the combination was begun 
some weeks ago. Four of the indicted 
concerns are in Pittsburgh, four in Ohio, 
and three in New York. It is alleged 
that the combination controlled nearly 
400 jobbers and compelled them to sub- 
mit to terms which fixed prices and elimi- 
nated competition with the independent 
manufacturers. This was done partly 
by means of licenses for the use of pat- 
ents for which the organizers of the com- 
bination expended $6,000. 





& 


The majority report of 
the Congressional Com- 
mittee which investigated 
the “Ballinger-Pinchot case,” the prime 
issue being the so-called Cunningham 
coal-land entries, in Alaska, is now made 
public.. It announces: 


“The evidence has wholly failed to make 
out a case. Neither any fact proved, nor all 


The Case of 
Mr. Ballinger 


the facts put together, exhibit Mr. Ballinger 
as being anything but a competent and hon- 
orable gentleman, honestly and faithfully per- 
forming the duties of his high office with an 
eye single to the public interest.” 
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This report is signed by Senators Nelson 
(chairman), Flint, Sutherland and Root, 
and Representatives McCall, Olmsted 
and Denby, all Republicans. The minor- 
ity report, issued some months since, 
condemned the Secretary of the Interior. 
The majority report finds: 

“That he is not an enemy of, nor hostile 
to, a reasonable and judicious policy of con- 
servation, and that no ground whatever has 
been shown justifying the opinion that he is 
not a faithful and efficient public officer.” 

It sets forth the fact that the entire 
known coal fields of Alaska (more than 
8,000,000 acres) are still in Government 
ownership, and asserts that public inter- 
ests “are not threatened or endangered 
under existing conditions.” As for the 
Cunningham claims : 

“if they are regular, patents should be allowed. 
If they are fraudulent, the claims should be 
cancelled. The claimants are entitled to an 
impartial judgment upon their rights in the 
premises.” 

Respecting the future of Alaskan coal 
lands, the report favors the leasing sys- 
tem, recommended by Mr. Taft in his 
late message. Editorially we comment 
upon these matters, and the ground tak- 
en by Mr. Ballinger in his report, made 
public December 9. Mr. Ballinger favors 
the leasing of oil and gas lands, and 
states that there now remains an unap- 
propriated area of 711,986,409 acres of 
public land in the United States and 
Alaska, and adds that it has been the 
Congressional policy to dispose of public 
lands without regard to revenue, even 
coal lands being sold for a nominal fig- 
ure. “Under more conservative theo- 
ries,” he continues, it is a question 

“of saving the remnant of the public lands 
from monopolization or misuse without aban- 
doning the old policies of encouraging devel- 
opment. The highest productive use of these 
lands is the concern of the people,” 

—and a matter with which Congress 
must deal. Existing withdrawals of coal, 
oil, phosphate and water-power lands 
now aggregate 91,000,000 acres. 

“A failure to release much of the lands now 
under withdrawals by new and amendatory 
acts directing the manner of their disposition 
will inhibit development and greatly retard 
the new and struggling settlements and indus- 
tries of many of the Western States and Ter- 
ritories.” 

In regard to the much discussed Cun- 
ningham entries of 1907: 
“T deem it of the highest importance that all 
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these cases, involving 33 entries, or 5,280 acres, 
of coal lands, be transferred from the juris- 
diction of the General Land Office directly to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Col- 
umbia for consideration and adjudication. ... 
lhis procedure may well be provided by spe- 
cial direction in the bill now pending in Con: 
xress for the authorization of appeals in land 
cases from the Interior Department to that 
court. <2 6 


“Without domestic coal in Alaska, railroad 
construction and operation is prohibitive, and 
without both only the roughest pioneer devel- 
opment is possible. In addition to the neces- 
sity of opening up and developing coal depos- 
its in Alaska for railroad operation, it is 
equally important that it should be available 
for mining operations and as a means of sup- 
plying the navy and trans-Pacific commerce.” 
Pending legislation concerning water- 
power sites, 1,450,000 acres are now 
withdrawn from distribution. Mr. Bal- 
linger holds that, considering the fact 
that the States own the waters in the 
streams, and have police powers to 
supervise public utilities, a direct and 
effective method of control would be to 
trustee the power sites to the States in 
some such manner as proposed by a bill 
now pending in Congress. He earnestly 
advises the adoption of 
“legislation which will in any event retain the 
fee title to the lands in the people and effect- 
ually vest the power of regulation and control 
in the State or in the Federal Government. 
and which will not result in limiting prompt 
and economical development or permit monop- 
olizdtion or extortion. 


& 

Secretary Wilson in his an- 
Agriculture nual report states that farm- 

ers are not responsible for 
the prevailing high price of food-stuffs. 
After investigating the retail price of 
milk in seventy-eight large cities, he 
states that the farmer receives, on an 
average, a scant half of the consumer’s 
payment. “The other half,” he contin- 
ues, 
“goes to the railway companies for carriage, 
to the wholesale milk dealer if there is one in 
the chain of distribution and to the retailer 
who delivers at the consumer’s door.” 
On various other farm products the 
farmer receives from 48 to 75 per cent. 
of the retail price. The Secretary of 
Agriculture blames, in especial, the mid- 
dlemen, as being responsible for the 
regime of high prices. He advocates a 


system of farmers’ co-operative socie- 
ties, to work in common with consumers’ 
co-operative societies. 


He estimates the 















value of our agricultural products in 
1910 at almost nine billion dollars. “At 
no time in the world’s history” has a 
country equalled this record. The 
amount exseeds that of 1909 by $305,- 
000,000. In regard to exports, where 
cotton leads, and packinghouse products 
follow, these reach in 1910 the value of 
$87 1,107,067. 


& 

That Dr. Woodrow 
Political Contests Wilson is regarded as 

a Presidential possibil- 
ity lends importance to the New Jersey 
Senatorial contest. Dr. Wilson issued 
on December 8 a statement favoring the 
candidacy of James E. Martine, to suc- 
ceed Senator Kean, and his pronounce- 
ment was promptly followed by a retort 
upon the part of ex-Senator James 
Smith, Jr., declaring that the Governor- 
elect’s attitude was “neither fair nor hon- 
orable,” and “an unwarranted attempt to 
coerce the Legislature.” This view is 
not accepted by those who have read Dr. 
Wilson’s statement without personal. or 
factional _ bias. The Governor-elect, 
while recognizing that he has “no part 
in the choice of a Senator,” so far as his 
prospective office goes, makes it clear 
that the recent campaign places him “in 
an unusual position” : 

“I offered, if elected, to be the political 
spokesman and adviser of the people. I even 
asked the voters who did not care to make 
their choice of Governor upon that under- 
standing not to vote for me, ... and I can- 
not escape the responsibility involved... . I 
know that the people of New Jersey do not 
desire Mr. James Smith, Jr., to be sent again 
to the Senate. If he should be, he will not 
go as their representative. .. . At the recent 
primaries, 48,000 Democratic voters, a major- 
ity of the whole number who voted at the pri- 
maries, declared their preference for Mr. Mar- 
tine, of Union County. For me, that vote is 
conclusive.” 

Dr. Wilson’s declaration followed a con- 
ference held with Mr. Smith on Decem- 
ber 6, at which he urged the latter candi- 
date to remove from the contest. Mr. 
Martine, “The Farmer Orator,” is a pic- 
turesque figure in the New Jersey De- 
mocracy, having stumped the State in 
every campaign since Governor Joel 
Parker was nominated. Tho he has 
never held any elective office other than 
as common councilman, he has been twice 
defeated for Congress, three times for 
State Senator, four times for Assembly, 
twice before the convention for Gov- 
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ernor, once for Sheriff and once for 
Mayor. Three years ago he was the 
unanimous choice of the minority in th: 
Legislature for United States Senator 
He is now in his sixtieth year. 


a 


In a published interview, Presi- 
Cuba dent Gomez, of Cuba, declares 

that he does not intend to stand 
for re-election. General Guerra, com- 
mander of the Cuban army, has testi- 
fied in court that Rafael Perez, for- 
merly a police lieutenant, is the man 
who attempted to assassinate him. Perez 
disappeared the day after the assault, 
and is said to be in Porto Rico. It is 
thought by some that the attempt to kill 
Guerra was hastened by a bill pending in 
Congress, providing that the head of the 
army should be irremovable except for 
cause. This bill was not approved by 
General Monteagudo, commander of the 
Rural Guard. The charges laid before 
the Supreme Court (which declined to 
consider them) by Vice-President Zayas 
and Mr. Steinhart (formerly United 
States Consul) concerning a plot to 
assassinate them, continue to be the sub- 
ject of bitter discussion in Havana. Mr. 
Steinhart says his testimony should be 
made public by the court. The Prensa 
newspaper invites propositions from 
chemists for furnishing a poison to re- 
move Vice-President Zayas without leav- 
ing any clue. President Gomez has been 
informed by the United States Minister 
that there was no foundation for the re- 
port that President Taft, while at Guan- 
tanamo, discussed the political aspect of 
the attempt to assassinate Guerra 
The assertion of a Berlin newspaper 
that Cuba was compelled by the Wash- 
ington Government to cancel orders for 
ships in Germany and to buy the ships in 
the United States is denied by Cuba’s 
Minister to Germany, who says that the 
bids from the United States were lower 
than any from German shipbuilders. 


& 


At the end of last week 
Mexico’s __ revolutionists 
were still active only in 
the northern State of Chihuahua and 
some other places near the border, but 
there were indications that it would be 
difficult for the Government to subdue 
them completely there, owing to the at- 








Mexico’s 
Revolutionists 
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titude of a majority of the people. 
Guerrero was taken again on the 6th by 
the insurgents, but they were driven out 
on the 9th by the Government, which 
now has 3,000 soldiers in Chihuahua and 
Durango. At the request of the Diaz 
Government, our Department of Justice 
has caused the arrest in Washington of 
Juan Sanchez Ancona, a journalist and 
formerly a member of the Mexican Con- 
gress, who is held for extradition. An- 
cona, an associate of Madero, the revo- 
lutionist leader, is the son of a former 
Mexican Minister to Italy, the cousin of 
the present Mexican Ambassador to 
Great Britain, and brother-in-law of a 
former Ambassador to the United States. 
In the Mexican capital he founded a 
paper called Nuevo Mezxico, in which he 
attacked President Diaz. It was sup- 
prest three times, and finally, when it 
was confiscated, he left the country, to 
become an associate and adviser of 
Madero in Texas and elsewhere. The 
charge against him is that while he was 
manager of another paper, in 1906, he 
caused a wrongful use of money con- 
tributed for the entertainment of the 
poor. He and his friends say that it is 
wholly unwarranted, that he remained in 
the Mexican capital nearly four years 
after the contributions in question were 
made, and that the Diaz Government 
really intends to put him on trial for se- 
dition. President Estrada, of Nicara- 
gua, by decree has invited all political 
exiles to return. It is said that even 
Zelaya will revisit Managua, after re- 
maining a few months in New York, 
where, his son says, he expects to arrive 
on January 15.——-Panama has sent Dr. 
Carlos Mendoza on a mission to Colom- 
bia, and it is thought this may be a step 
toward a reconciliation of the two coun- 
tries. In the Senate, at Washington, 
Mr. Frye, chairman of the Commerce 
Committee, has introduced a bill provid 
ing that tolls for all vessels of United 
States registry passing thru the Panama 
Canal shall be paid by the national Gov- 
ernment. 











x 

Soldiers of Brazil’s 
Marine Corps, who 
were stationed in 
forts on the Island of Cobras, in the 
harbor of Rio Janeiro and about a mile 


Another Revolt at 
Rio Janeiro 
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from the city, rebelled on the night of 
the oth, captured their officers and sent 
them to the mainland. They were joined 
in revolt by a majority of the men on 
the scoutship “Rio Grande de Sul.” At 
half past five on the following morning, 
the land batteries and two warships 
opened fire upon the island, and the reb- 
els responded vigorously, using shrapnel. 
Twenty citizens were killed or fatally 
injured. For ten hours the bombard- 
ment was continued, with one briet 
respite when the mutineers, with a 
flag of truce, asked for time to care 
for their wounded. At 11 o'clock 
that night they surrendered. More 
than 200 of them had been killed 
or disabled. The Senate, despite the 
pposition of Ruy Barbosa, formerly 
president of that body, voted to declare a 
state of siege for thirty days. Boli- 
vian troops last week surprised and at- 
tacked the Peruvian garrison at Guaya- 
bil, on the Bolivian frontier, and many 
Peruvian soldiers were killed. Rein- 
forcements were sent to the place by the 
Peruvian Government. It is feared that 
the affair will cause war between the 
two countries. In Uruguay there is 
talk of another revolution. All the 
Nationalist members of the Chamber of 
Deputies have resigned. It is report- 
ed at Washington that the old Tacna- 
Arica dispute between Peru and Chile 
will soon be settled by a division of the 
territory in controversy, with a payment 
of money to Peru. Final payment has 
been made by the municipality of Bo- 
gota (Colombia) to the New Jersey 
corporation which owned the street rail- 
ways there, and they are now the prop- 
erty of the city. The price was $800,000. 
Operation of the railway by capitalists 
from the United States (who obtained 
their concession from President Reyes) 
was sharply disapproved by the people, 
who boycotted the cars and impeded the 
service by riots. 














The result of the election 
so far is nil. At the end of 
the first week’s voting 
three-fourths of the new Parliament 
have been elected, and the opposing par- 
ties stand exactly where they did before. 
Each has gained 21 seats from the other. 
The Conservatives and Unionists of the 


The English 
Elections 
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Opposition now have 226 votes, and the 
Government Coalition 278, divided as 
follows: Liberal, 183; Labor, 32; Red- 
mond Nationalists, 56; O’Brien Nation- 
alists. 7. The popular vote of the Union- 
ists has in most cases increased, but 
usually not enough to overcome the Lib- 
eral majority. Notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts of speakers on both 
sides to impress upon the electorate the 
seriousness of the crisis and to make 
them believe that the new issues involve 
the very existence of their country, the 
voters refuse to be stampeded in either 
direction but vote along party lines about 
as usual. The indecisive outcome of the 
poll leaves the future dark. The Liber- 
als claim that being returned with a ma- 
jority nearly or quite as large as before 
the question on which they appealed to 
the country, the curtailment of the veto 
power of the House of Lords, is settled 
and the King cannot refuse to create 
enough Liberal peers to carry the Veto 
Bill and their other legislation thru the 
Upper House. The Unionists claim that 
the decreased popular vote is a virtual 
defeat, not justifying such violent 
change in the constitution as the annul- 
ment of the House of Lords, and they 
suggest a second conference and a coali- 
tion ministry. It is possible Mr. Bal- 
four may retire as this is the third time 
the Unionist party has met defeat under 
his leadership. Mr. Lloyd-George, on 
being asked during one. of his speeches 
how many more elections would be nec- 
essary before the veto power of the 
Lords would be abolished, answered con- 
fidently “Not one!” Asked further when 
the Liberals intended to introduce a 
Home Rule bill he said: 

“T hope at the first available mement. It is 
not merely extending self-government to Ire- 
land. Wales, Scotland and England want self- 
government. We are treading on each other’s 
toes. Parliament is not doing any work he- 
cause Parliament, which should look after mat- 
ters of the greatest moment, is attending only 
to trivial matters which would be beneath the 
attention of many county councils. After dis- 
posing of the veto the first thing will be to 
reconstruct the imperial machinery so as to 


free the Commons from trivial local and pro- 
vincial details.” 


On the other hand, Mr. J. L. Garvan, 
who, on account of his positive opinions, 
has set the pace for the Opposition, de- 
clares that “Ulster will never tolerate 


any truckling to Nationalist ambitions in 
which it sees peril to its religion and its 
liberty,” and that there is danger that a 
shot fired in Ulster might have the same 
effect as a cry of “Fire!” in a theater, 
and might precipitate a civil war like the 
attack on Fort Sumter. The details 
of the elections offer some points of in- 
terest. Winston Churchill, the Home 
Secretary, was returned from Dundee, 
but his majority was reduced by 1,500 
votes. Premier Asquith is re-elected 
from East Fife with a loss of 200. Chan- 
cellor of the: Exchequer Lloyd-George 
increased his majority slightly in the 
Carnarvon district, in Wales. Mrs, 
Humphry Ward, altho a strong anti- 
suffragist, secured the election of her 
son, Arnold S. Ward, from the Watford 
division of Hertfordshire, by issuing an 
able series of political arguments entitled 
‘Letters to My Neighbors.” John Burns, 
President of the Local Government 
Board, received more than double his 
former majority in Battersea, somewhat 
unexpectedly, for the Unionists made a 
hot fight against him, and a Socialist 
candidate, Shaw (not G. B. S.), was put 
up on the expectation that he would gain 
the vote of the Labor men, who’ were 
thought to have lost confidence in Burns. 
In Cork, the leader of the Independent 
Nationalists, William O’Brien, defeated 
William Redmond, brother of John Red- 
mond, leader of the regular Nationalists. 
Waldorf Astor, formerly of New York, 
was elected as a Unionist from Plym- 
outh, where he was defeated last Janu- 
ary. 
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In France a_ strong 
temperance movement 
has developed in recent 
years altho it takes different forms than 
in Anglo-Saxon countries. The great 
increase in the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors, particularly of ardent spirits, has 
been accompanied by an alarming in- 
crease in crime. The tendency to physi- 
cal deterioration, the ravages of tubercu- 
losis and the fall in the birth rate are as- 
cribed in part to the same cause. So 
there has arisen a demand for preven- 
tive as well as punitive measures, and 
the evils of alcoholism have been set 
forth in pamphlets and posters by lead- 
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Legislation 
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ing scientists and public men. An anti- 
alcoholic group of Deputies has been 
formed in the Chamber to push temper- 
ance legislation, particularly the bill now 
before the Senate and Chamber limiting 
the number of saloons. Since 1880, 
when the restrictions on them were re- 
moved, the. number of saloons in France 
has risen from 334,000 to about 500,000. 
The Government approves of the bill and 
two Ministers have been designated to 
support it in the Senate. A commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Deputies, headed 
by the Radical-Socialist Ferdinand Buis- 
son, has reported in favor of the bill giv- 
ing women the local suffrage. They 
would have the right to vote for city, 
communal and departmental councillors 
and would be eligible for election to 
these offices. The committee points out 
that in the Middle Ages women owning 
property took part in local affairs but 
that the Revolution, while it promoted 
the rights of men, was reactionary in re- 
gard to women. Now that women are 
entering the professions, the report 
argues that they should participate in 
municipal and commercial government. 
The candidacy of Madame Curie 
for a seat in the Academy of Sciences 
has raised the question of the eligibility 
of women to this supreme honor. If it 
were not for her sex there is no doubt 
that Madame Curie would be elected, for 
her investigations in radio-activity have 
added a bright page to the annals of 
French science and won for her the 
Nobel Prize. Her most recent triumph 
is the isolation of the metal, radium, 
which has hitherto been known only in 
the form of its salts. The question of 
women’s labor in the home is now oc- 
cupying the attention of legislators and 
social reformers. It is recognized that 
the large amount of underpaid and un- 
paid domestic labor is one of the great- 
est obstacles against the general raising 
of the standard of wages and that since 
women have not the freedom and politi- 
cal rights of men they must, like chil- 
dren, be protected from exploitation. 
Many suggestions have been made for 
the solution of this difficult problem, 
among others that a- minimum wage be 
established by law for women working 
at home on sewing, dressmaking, millin- 
ery, artificial flowers, ete, 
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It has been often ru- 
Turkish Affairs mored of late that a rev- 

olution is imminent in 
the Turkish Government on account of 
the strained relations existing between 
the Administration and the Nationalist 
Committee. The Committee is deter- 
mined to maintain strict control over the 
Government which it established, and it 
has required the Grand Vizier to submit 
the Parliamentary address outlining his 
policy to the Committee for approval be- 
fore it is read in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Haki Pasha has reluctantly con- 
sented because it seemed the only way to 
avoid a conflict and perhaps a military 
dictatorship. The danger seems to have 
been removed for the present, for when 
the Grand Vizier outlined his policy to 
the Chamber the Government received a 
vote of confidence of 125 to 63. The Op- 
position is, however, very much dissatis- 
fied with the Government for the pur- 
chase of two old battleships from Ger- 
many and the borrowing of $30,000,000 
from a syndicate of German bankers, a 
large part of which fund it is thought 
will be spent in the purchase of arma- 
ment from German manufacturers. 
The Turkish Government has secured the 
money deposited by the deposed Sultan 
Abdul Hamid in German banks. These 
funds, amounting to $4,500,000, the Sul- 
tan when in power had placed in the 
German Imperial Bank under an agree- 
ment that the money should not be with- 
drawn except upon the presentation of 
a request signed with his own hand 
and sealed with a secret seal. The 
Cretans persist in their determination to 
secure a complete separation of the island 
from Turkey and its annexation to 
Greece, in spite of the remonstrance of 
the ruling Powers. When the Cretan 
National Assembly opened in the latter 
part of November the Christian mem- 
bers came together early and unanimous- 
ly voted in favor of union with Greece. 
The Mohammedan members of the As- 
sembly declared the action illegal, as they 
were not notified to attend. A rising 
of the Bedouins of Syria is reported. 
The tribesmen attacked the Turkish gar- 
rison at Kerah, near the Dead Sea. They 
captured a fortress, massacred the garri- 
son and killed more than too Christian 
inhabitants of the place, 
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The Panama Exposition for San Francisco 


BY BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, LL.D. 


[We have asked President Wheeler, of the University of California, to explain why San 


Francisco wants the Panama Exposition. 


The illustrations we have borrowed from the litera- 


ture sent out by the exposition committee.—Ep1tor.] 


HE opening of the Panama Canal 
will signalize man’s hitherto most 
drastic humiliation of nature; but 

of vastly greater import than that—it 
will mark a stadium whereat the history 
of mankind on the globe passes to its 
final phase. The human civilization hav- 
ing its origin in the river valleys of Mes- 
opotamia and Egypt will have then made 
the circuit of the globe far enough to 
meet that civilization of the whole 
Orient, namely, of India, China and Ja- 
pan, which had no share and were not 
recognized at all in the his- 
toric material which yielded 
the Occidental civilization 
stretching from Persia to 
the Golden Gate. 

The celebration of the 
great event must be held at 
a place and in a manner that 
will conform to its historic 
significance. What is that 
significance? In the first 
place this nation is thereby 
united. Hitherto, its western coast has 
been scantily occupied with population. 
It was far off under the sunset, isolated 
by twelve hundred miles of barrens. It 
was a mere hem of the continent, in- 
habited by the pioneers of civilization 
that arrived just in time to claim it. They 
were the picket line holding on and wait- 
ing for the morning to come when they 
should be reinforced from the army in 
the rear. 
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Hitherto the nation has embodied 
the land and the people east of the 
Rockies. The Pacific Coast, sepa- 
rated by long stretches of umnoccu- 
pied and arid land, had but slender 
connection to the nation. It had its 
own interest and its own _ perils. 
These were but imperfectly under- 
stood by the East. It was a sort 
of backyard to the nation. The na- 
tion looked altogether toward the 
East and its sources in Europe.. It 
was a nation of the Atlantic, but 
the opening of the canal 
brings the perception that 
the nation is a nation of 
two oceans. Its well-being 
and its fate are written 
in terms of them both. As 
it is to be one nation, with 
one destiny, the two oceans 
which determine that des- 
tiny must be united into 
one. That is what the canal 
will do. 

Hitherto the -history and development 
of this nation has been determined by its 
position on the Atlantic facing Europe. 
It is not unlikely that its future history 
will be chiefly determined by its position 
on the Pacific facing Asia. 

In the second place, the significance 
of the opening of the canal resides in 
the fact that that canal breaks down the 
dyke of land which rose to face Colum- 
bus when he was seeking India. It was 














THE 


hot America that Columbus wished to 
find. It was not America that Columbus 
started out to discover. He wanted a 
westerly way to India, but the America 
which he did not want arose unsought 
in his path and kept him and his suc- 
cessors more than four hundred years 
away from their goal. 

With the opening of the canal the long 
world-yearning for the Orient finds its 
satisfaction in the direction of the course 
of the sun. 

The event has, furthermore, its signi- 
ficance in terms of problems which rise 
out of the portentous Pacific. The civili- 
zation we call Occidental, which spread 
its conquests from Persia and Egypt by 
way of Greece and Rome to Western 
lurope, crossed the Atlantic and in four 
centuries pushed its way across the face 
of the American continent. It has now 
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reached the Pacific and stands there on 
its shores face to face with that other 
civilization, that other world-half hith- 
erto ignored, with which it now has to 
deal. These two world-halves represent 
two totally different human points of 
view. The Eastern world-half, that of 
India, China and Japan, represents the 
intensive cultivation of human society 
from within itself under prostration be- 
fore the power of nature and the might 
of form. Man was not strong enough to 
control his fate. The Western world- 
half represents aggression and the power 
of initiation. Man rises above nature, 


reshapes it to his use, studies its secrets 
and controls it in terms of its own habits. 
These two points of view, these two at- 
titudes of mind, these two governing 
forces in the world’s history must now 
be assimilated to each other. 


The Orient 
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is waking up. It is becoming conscious 
of itself and of its power. It cannot be 
quietly absorbed. By commercial inter- 
course and by exchange of ideas mutual 
assimilation must in terms of centuries 
take place, but meanwhile there will be 
conflict. The stage is now surely set for 
conflict. May it be the conflict of patient 
grinding rather than of violence; but 
there will be conflict. 

San Francisco is the natural place for 
the celebration of the event of 1915. It 
occupies the central harbor of the Paci- 
fic Coast. It is the chief outpost of Oc- 
cidentalism—the Byzantium of the an- 
cient world. About its harbor seven 
hundred thousand people are already as- 
sembled. This mass represents within 
itself those forces of population which 
are to unite in making the new Occiden- 
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talism. All the peoples of Europe are 
there, and no one predominant—Eng- 
lish, Irish, French, Portuguese, German, 
Slavs, Russians, Scandinavians—and the 
first layer of population was Spanish. 
Here the strong and chilly New Eng- 
lander has joined forces with the warm- 
blooded son of the South and the Euro- 
pean Northman with the Latin blood of 
the Mediterranean. The bloods and the 
ideals of all the European races are 
blending in this city as nowhere else, and 
out of the blend is emerging the new 
concept—European man. If one wants 
to know what Occidental man means in 
the abstract, he must go to San Fran- 
cisco to find out quickest and best. He 
will find him riskful and frank, inde- 
pendent and tolerant, gracious and gen- 
erous—and altogether human. And it 
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is this Occidental 
man which in the 
final struggle will be 
pitted against the 
Oriental man. 

The San Francis- 
can has once for all 
demonstrated to the 
full his right to rep- 
resent the Occident 
thru his attested courage in facing the 
allotments of Nature. The city was, 
four years ago, overwhelmed in earth- 
quake and fire, and now has arisen again, 
fairer than ever, the best built city of the 
nation. 

If the International Exposition, com- 
memorating the event of 1915, be held 
in San Francisco, the people who attend 
it will, making the entirety of the pil- 
grimage, pass thru the canal whose ex- 
istence the Exposition celebrates. The 
canal will be a constituent part of the 
Exposition. That is as it should be. It 
would otherwise be such a mistake as to 
utilize some festival in Hoboken for an 
occasion of celebrating, we will say, the 
opening of an East River bridge, or to 
erect a Bunker Hill Monument at Ply- 
mouth. Even if visitors cannot go thru 
the canal, they can at least cross the 
country. They can go out by the Santa 
Fé and see the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado and magnificent Southern Cal- 
ifornia and the Yosemite, and return 
across the Rockies either by the Chey- 
enne route, the Northern Pacific or the 
Canadian Pacific. In any case they will 
have seen their country in its relation to 
the significance of the present event; 
they will see it as a nation of two oceans. 
Every young American, yes, every 
American, who is to understand the re- 
sponsibilities of his citizenship and the 
magnificent heritage thereof should see 
his land from East to West. 

San Francisco is the logical place for 
the Exposition. Any place off the Pa- 
cific Coast would be criminally illogical. 
It may be that expositions represent a 
bygone form of advertisement and of 
celebration, but if an exposition is to be 
held it really would be a shame and a 
pity, if not a discredit to the nation, to 
hold it anywhere else. It would be a dis- 
credit, because it would make to appear 
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that the nation fails at this high hour of 
its fate to know its place, its duty, its 
peril and its opportunity. San Francisco 
not only presents an ideal claim—it 
makes the practical claim of assured effi- 
ciency. It can give an exposition such 
as will do credit to the country and to 
the event. Its summer climate is cool 
and fair as that of the Maine coast. Its 
accommodations for transportation, its 
hospitality and its hotels are excelled by 
none. It has 1,237 new hotels and apart- 
ment houses. Its first four hotels, the 
Palace, the St. Francis, the Fairmont 
and the Bellevue, I think any one who 
has visited San Francisco will testify, are 
not excelled in any cities of the world, 
and close behind them are a dozen others 
which strictly rank as of the highest 



































class. San Francisco does not, further- 
more, ask for financial aid from outside, 
not even from the Government. Its citi- 
zens have subscribed $7,500,000 and the 
city has subscribed $5,000,000 and the 
State another $5,000,000. The Exposi- 
tion will not disgrace the nation by a 
financial failure. All that the city asks 
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of the Government is official recogni- 
tion. 

The exposition which San Francisco 
will devise is to be vastly more than a 
salesman’s show of wares. It proposes 
to represent the nation’s assumption of 
responsibility in the Pacific. It will deal 
with world commerce and with the rela- 
tions of the peoples of the world on the 
largest scale and in the largest sense. It 
will turn its attention pre-eminently to- 
ward establishing between the peoples 
who represent the two world-halves, 
peaceful commerce, peaceful intercourse 
and peaceful common understanding. It 
will seek to draw the peoples, the nations 
and the races together. In congresses 
attended by men of ideas and learning 
and influence it will seek to assemble the 
visions, the philosophy, the religions and 
the ambitions of all the peoples and 
establish them in council together. 

The time has now arrived when not 
only the Occidentals should sit together 
in council, but the Parsee, the Hinduist, 
the Buddhist, the Confucianist, should 
be drawn into the accounting and given 
a hearing. The time has come and the 
place is ready. 

The Pacific was once an ill-discovered 
or forgotten area where, in its circuit 
round the world, the day found its se- 
cret place, wherein to change its raiment 
of name and date. But the whole world 
that looked inward toward the Mediter- 
ranean has now been turned wrong side 
out and the fate of mankind is to be set- 
tled in terms of the outer ocean. The 
Occident and the Orient once stood back 
to back at the mountains of Turkestan. 
They now stand face to face at the 
Pacific, the arena of the world’s coming 
struggle. This is the meaning of the 
opening of the canal. This is the sense 
in which it must be celebrated. 


Berketey, CAL, 











Two Conventions at St. Louis 


BY A TRAVELING CAPITALIST 


vember the American Federation 

of Labor held its annual meet- 
ing in St. Louis. The headquarters were 
at the Planters’ Hotel. Chancing into 
its lobby just after lunch, the writer saw 
a fine looking body of men, standing 
around in groups of three or four. There 
was no loud talking, no foolishness, no 
boisterousness. Those men gave every 
sign that labor was serious. This sight 
prompted us to visit the meeting. Tho 
the official headquarters were palatial, 


1) URING the last two weeks of No- 


the Federation gathered in a plain,, 


roomy hall, the Liederkranz. The floor 
was covered with common deal tables 
with four wooden chairs for each. At 
the far end was the platform, over which 
was the motto of Karl Marx: 


WORKMEN OF THE WORLD, UNITE. 


YOU HAVE NOTHING TO LOSE BUT YOUR 
CHAINS. 


YOU HAVE A WORLD TO GAIN. 


At the opposite side was a gallery for 
visitors, who on the occasion of our visit 
were not many—probably a hundred or 
so. The order was splendid, perhaps the 
best we ever witnessed in any gathering. 
In its next morning edition the leading 
Republican daily reported a “row.” If 
such there were, it must have been be- 
fore we entered. The delegates sat in 
their places; there was no standing 
around. Many were reading news- 
papers, many were smoking, but from 
our seat in the gallery we could not hear 
that hum which is so common in de- 
liberative assemblies, not excepting the 
Congress of the United States. Evi- 
dently the delegates took themselves and 
their debates quite seriously. The sub- 
ject under discussion was the sympa- 
thetic strike, to which a delegate was on 
the floor in opposition when we took a 
seat. His argument was that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor should not 
crush those outside it, but should en- 
deavor to win them into the federation. 
This, he fancied, would be better brought 
about by winsome means, among which 


was the sympathetic strike. At times he 
called the outsiders “scabs.” We did not 
see much strength in that argument. His 
next, however, was forceful. He point- 
ed out that, in sympathetic strikes, the 
unions who went out often settled the 
dispute without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the sympathetic strikers, who 
were thereby left ‘on the street.” He 
repeated now and then this expression, 
and always in a tone at once telling and 
pathetic. Probably the poor fellow had 
been there. He offered no resolution, 
but only appealed to the assembly. He 
had a good voice and agreeable manner, 
but his grammar would have made Lind- 
ley Murray blush. The next speaker 
supported hint. This second talker made 
the remarkable statement that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor included only 
one-seventh of the workingmen of the 
United States. Six-sevenths, therefore, 
are outside and beyond control. He la- 
bored to show the uselessness of the 
sympathetic strike. The third speaker 
that we listened to knew his English 
well and was a good orator, who argued 
for the sympathetic strike. Continually 
from all the speakers came a distinction 
between international unions and _ local 
unions ; the latter favoring and the for- 
mer opposing the motion. The discus- 
sion lasted till a later dy, when Presi- 
dent Gompers took a hand in it and de- 
clared that he would lay down the gavel 
rather than order a sympathetic strike. 
He even declared in favor of an oral 
contract in preference to a_ written. 
Finally the power which would authorize 
the Executive Council to order a sympa- 
thetic strike was voted down. The local 
unions if they go out in sympathy do so 
on their own responsibility. A petition 
to the United States Congress in favor 
of cheaper oleomargarine was next 
passed. We then left the session as or- 
derly as when we entered. Daily we 
read the two leading newspapers, one 
Democratic and the other Republican. 
Some days the Republican journal had 
not a line on the convention. It did not 
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publish the resolutions agreed upon the 
day before adjournment. Whenever it 
published any matter on this congress of 
workingmen it insisted upon the rows 
and troubles. In much the same way 
the Democratic daily laid stress upon the 
squabbles, but it published very much of 
the serious work, and it also gave a very 
fair synopsis of the resolutions. 

On the Sunday which fell during the 
congress the Federation was lectured by 
the Catholic archbishop, a Protestant 
minister and a Jewish rabbi. The ad- 
dress of the last named read very well 
in Monday’s paper. He was capital- 
istic, but not offensive. The parson was 
rather on the side of the laboring man. 
The archbishop spoke on socialism and 
warned the workingmen, who had 
been carried to the church in trolley 
cars, against this bogey. The meeting 
noticed only the sermon of Archbishop 
Glennon. It appears that a large num- 
ber of the American Federation of La- 
bor are Socialists, in fact they are so 
strong as to be a formidable rival to the 
Conservatives, as Gompers put it. A few 
hotheads wished to censure the arch- 
bishop by a resolution. The first Social- 
ist to be elected to Congress, Berger, of 
Milwaukee, pooh-poohed the idea, de- 
claring that the Metropolitan of St. 
Louis merely re-echoed the stand of his 
church, and referred him to the condi- 
tion of laboring men in Ireland, Spain, 
Portugal and Italy, adding that where 
Catholic workmen, as in France, South- 
ern Germany, Belgium and Austria, had 
good wages and short hours it was in 
spite of the Church: Glennon had said 
nothing new, nor even old things in new 
ways. 

Like all large bodies, the American 
Federation of Labor had manifold ques- 
tions to discuss, and as was to be expect- 
ed, left much unfinished business; not a 
bad sign toward progress. A clean slate 
is pretty sure to spell the beginning of 
a downward tendency. 

The closing days of the meeting wit- 
nessed another congress: the convention 
of the Deep Water Way from the Lakes 
to the Gulf. The contrasts between the 
two are striking. The Deep Water men 
had the use of a city armory, profusely 
decorated with bunting. Behind the 
platform was the legend in huge letters: 


. such a gallery within. 
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DO YOU STAND PAT FOR FOURTEEN FEET? 


On approaching the Liederkranz Hall 
we had been met by a few delegates and 
were directed to the visitors’ gallery by 
a collarless, overcoatless, vestless lad of 
sixteen or seventeen. No taxicabs or 
automobiles were to be seen, whereas be- 
fore the armory there were machines 
by the score—perhaps a hundred. At 
the Liederkranz we saw one solitary po- 
iiceman inside, but none outside. At the 
armory a captain of the police was on 
the pavement and a dozen or so of St. 
Louis’ “finest” within and without the 
building. At the American Federation 
of Labor meeting was a gallery for visi- 
tors; at the Deep Water Way conven- 
tion we asked a policeman if there was 
His evasive an- 
swer was a strong negative. “Say, cap,” 
were his words, “you jes’ go in that doah 
and jes’ set down. For if you stan’ up 
some feller will throw you out, sure.” 
We entered and sat down. At the rear 
we noticed a row of temporary boxes, 
which we learned from an allusion of 
the chairman were for the ladies. The 
only lady we saw in them was a good 
old negro mammy, who was peering thru 
her large spectacles deeply interested in 
and sitting pat for the fourteen feet. On 
looking around the assembly, divided off 
by States, we realized that we had got 
among the chosen people. As a body 
they seemed older than the federation- 
ists; at least there were more bald pates. 
But they were not near so orderly, com- 
ing in and going out all the time; stand- 
ing behind in knots, talking and laugh- 
ing, all the while smoking very much. A 
rather curious turn was to see a dele- 
gate standing on the platform a little 
behind the chairman and while facing 
the audience strike a match and light a 
cigar. It was our first time to behold 
such a sight. We heard four speakers, 
of whom three were from Illinois, and 
all Irish: Dineen, Conway and Dunne. 
The fourth, a St. Louisan, an old gen- 
tleman, repeated a saying made by 
Senator Benton in 1852. Facing the 
west, Missouri’s greatest son stretched 
out his arm toward the setting sun and 
exclaimed: “There, gentlemen, is your 
East.” This venerable speaker, Filley 


by name, was by far the best orator of 
the day. All, however, rang the changes 

















on the Middle West. Rome’s commer- 
cial supremacy, the last speaker declared, 
while passing thus in a jump some 
eleven or twelve centuries, passed to 
Threadneedle Street, thence to Wall 
Street and now to Chicago. Happy, ex- 
pansive supremacy! A single street held 
it in London and New York. But all 
the Windy City—the New Rome there- 
fore—enjoys it. 

As we had sat in the Liederkranz 
Hall, we watched in a dreamy sort of 
way the two legal convicts, out on bond 
and not yet sentenced, Gompers and 
Mitchell, and wondered over the strange- 
ness of their status—the honored presi- 
dent and vice-president of a great asso- 
ciation and yet under the ban of the law 
of their country. Gompers sat still with 
his chin resting upon his uplifted hand: 
and his elbow on the table. The third 
under the ban, Morrison, may have 
been present, but he was not pointed 
out to us. At the armory a leading 
figure and the head of one of the 
two Illinois factions was a United States 
Senator, now on trial at Washington 
on the charge of securing his seat in 
the Senate by bribery. However, he 
was only a delegate and no official of the 
convention. It was, too, a strange status 
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at the armory. There was, moreover, a 
greater likeness between the two meet- 
ings. Both seek their financial better- 
ment. The Federation looks for this to 
monthly dues, assessments, strikes, boy- 
cotts, closer relations of masters and 
men, higher wages and such like. The 
Deep Water Convention, on the other 
hand, casts longing eyes towards Wash- 
ington. Here is the marked difference 
between the two bodies. Governor 
Dineen stated that Illinois had spent a 
lot of money and was prepared to spend 
more, but only in Illinois. But the bur- 
den of the other speeches and interviews 
turned all hopes to Congress. It is the 
United States which must dig the nine 
feet or fourteen or fifty feet water way 
to the Gulf. On this point there seemed 
to be no difference. 

Shortly after the two meetings had 
adjourned we passed out of St. Louis. 
We have been wondering ever since 
whether the American Federation of La- 
bor would not show more sense if it, too, 
would follow the example of the Deep 
Water folks. Why do not the workmen 
imitate the politicians and bourgeoisie? 
Why do not they look to Washington? 
Why not? They are not sharp enough 
to know their own strength. : 


rs 
The Walnut-Gatherer 


BY JOHN JAMES PIATT 


(To a Little Boy Out in the Woods.) 


Bare brown feet and quick black eyes, 
From whose deeps new stars arise! 
Hands stained with happy toil, the gay 
Task-work of glad holiday! 

Heart of boyhood, leaping thru 
Shining worlds created new! 

Birth of surishine, nursed by Joy, 
Merry walnut-gathering boy! .. . 
What enchantment, while I look 

Into Memory’s picture-book, 

Grows in me, created fast !— 

Shut eyes shut me in the Past. 
One in me arises, lo! 

As to music soft and slow 

In my dream, and like to thee— 
Was he I, or am I he? 


Nortu Benp, Ouro. 








The Crisis in Great Britain 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


[This able presentation of the questions before the voters electing the new Parliament 


appears just as our readers learn the result of the election. 


In our own comment on the 


election we take a view more in accord withthe Liberal contention than that presented by 
Mr. Brooks, who, as our readers know, is one of the best known of living English publicists 


—Eprtor.] 


HE supreme issue—and there could 
hardly be a greater one—before 
the British people at this moment 

is the question of the House of Lords; 
the question, that is, of the place, powers 
and composition of a second chamber in 
the British scheme of government. It is 
an issue that since the return of the Lib- 
erals to office in 1906 has been steadily 
growing in acuteness. The time has now 
come when it has swallowed up all other 
problems, dominates the stage of politics, 
and is to be referred for settlement to 
the verdict of a general election. Yet 
one can hardly imagine a question less 
suited for such an arbitrament or a trib- 
unal less qualified to pronounce on such 
a question. For here is the most anxious 
and delicate task to which a democracy 
can possibly address itself, that of de- 
ciding the form and character of an 
essential part of its organic scheme of 
government. And it is to be taken in 
hand and determined, not by the most 
competent and representative men in the 
nation, meeting and deliberating in the 
secluded, unprejudiced freedom of pri- 
vate council, but by the people as a 
whole, in all the mad tumult of a general 
election, and amid the welter of partisan- 
ship, the crude and incredible exaggera- 
tions, the base claptrap, the mendacities, 
puerilities and distortions, and the blind- 
ing passions that accompany an “appeal 
to the country.” Conceive the American 
Constitution suddenly submitted for 
amendment in some vital particular to 
the caprices of-a Presidential campaign, 
and you will have a partial idea of what 
is now happening in Great Britain. It is 
a spectacle that fills all moderate-minded 
Englishmen with mortification and alarm. 
They feel that it not only exposes them 
to the amazed derision of the outer 
world, but throws a sinister doubt on 
their high claim to be a people with a 
genius for politics, But there is no help 
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for it. The attempt to settle the consti- 
tutional issue by consent, by means of a 
conference equally representative of the 
two chief parties, has utterly and dis- 
gracefully failed. Nothing, therefore, is 
left but to fight the matter out with the 
ordinary weapons of party warfare. 
The grievance of the Liberals against 
the House of Lords is that it is a second 
chamber permanently controlled by, and 
permanently, therefore, biased in favor 
of, their political opponents; that when 
the Conservatives are in power it practi- 
cally effaces itself and becomes a merely 
ratifying chamber, without apparently 
any will or initiative of its own, always 
accepting and hardly ever even amend- 
ing the measures sent up to it; that when 
the Liberals are in power it at once 
wakes up, jealously scrutinizes all Lib- 
eral bills, and does not hesitate to reject 
or mutilate them at will; that it is thus 
open to the Conservatives, whether they 
are in or out of office, to remain the gov- 
erning factor in the affairs of the coun- 
try, and to retrieve in the House of 
Lords the reverses sustained at the polls 
or in the House of Commons; that the 
Liberals are consequently in a position 
of perpetual inferiority, do not enjoy the 
same freedom of legislative opportunity 
as their opponents, and start unfairly, 
and in many cases fatally, handicapped in 
the effort to write their views in the stat- 
ute book ; that in three or four directions 
—in dealing, for instance, with the edu- 
cation question, with the land question, 
with the reform of the licensing laws, 
with the abolition of such an anomaly 
as plural voting —the Liberals have 
found themselves effectively blocked by 
the House of Lords, and the mandate 
conferred upon them by the country ren- 
dered of no avail; that the Peers a year 
ago crowned their work of destruction 
by throwing out the Budget, thus com- 
pelling a dissolution and transferring 
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the power of the purse from the elected 
to the hereditary and indissoluble cham- 
ber ; that, with things as they are, a Lib- 
eral vote has not the same value as, 
counts indeed far less than, a Conserva- 
tive vote; that while a Conservative Gov- 
ernment enjoys unhampered power for 
giving effect to its legislative proposals, 
a Liberal Government exists on suffer- 
ance, under the incessant menace of the 
Lords’ veto ; that the party system is thus 
in grave danger of breaking down under 
the injustices and inequalities imposed 
upon Liberal legislators; that if it does 
break down it will be replaced, as in 
Germany, hy a fierce division of social 
classes ; and that it is therefore not mere- 
ly in the interests of Liberalism, but of 
all parties and of the nation as a whole, 
that one half of the country should not 
feel itself overborne and opprest by ay 
other half. ; 

Such are the chief points of the Lib- 
eral indictment against the House of 
Lords, and I do not think a dispassionate 
observer would deny that in the main the 
indictment is well founded. He would, 
indeed, insist that under any scheme of 
government the upper chamber is rightly 
and necessarily more conservative in 
feeling than the lower chamber, and that 
there is nothing, therefore, unnatural in 
the House of Lords dealing more harsh- 
ly with Liberal than with Conservative 
measures. He would also point out that 
it has happened more than once that the 
House of Lords has proved a better 
judge of national opinion than the Lib- 
eral House of Commons. He might fur- 
ther argue that the Liberals enormously 
exaggerate the extent to which the Peers 
withstand the “party of progress”; that 
between 1906 and 1909 the Liberals tried 
to write 238 acts on the statute book, and 
that of these only six were rejected by 
the House of Lords; that of these six 
there was only one that was not regard- 
ed with either active dislike or tepid un- 
concern by the country at large; and 
that, taking its record as a whole, it would 
be difficult to point to a second chamber 
anywhere that is more responsive to pop- 
ular opinion than the British House of 
Lords. But when all deductions and 
reservations have been made, every fair- 
minded man would, I believe, agree that 
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the Liberals have a substantial grievance 
against the House of Lords, and that its 
action, in particular, in rejecting the 
Budget was a flagrant violation of the 
spirit and traditions of the Constitution. 
How is this grievance to be remedied? 
The Liberals propose to remedy it, in the 
first place, by making it impossible for 
the Lords ever again to throw out a 
Budget. They intend to pass a law to 
the effect that any money bill which has 
passed the House of Commons and is 
certified by the Speaker to be nothing 
but a money bill—that is, to contain 
nothing that is not purely financial—shall 
become law within a month whether the 
On this point 
there is not much difference of opinion 
between the two parties. Even the Con- 
servatives admit that the Lords’ veto on 
finance must go and have resigned them- 
selves to its abolition by enactment. The 
only detail they at all seriously challenge 
is that which vests in the Speaker the 
sole and somewhat hazardous responsi- 
bility of deciding whether a money bill is 
really a money bill, or whether it con- 
tains non-financial matter. They argue, 
and not without justice, that such a re- 
sponsibility may gradually tend to con- 
vert the Speaker into a partisan, and 
they would therefore prefer that the de- 
cision should rest with some external 
authority—the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, for instance. But other- 
wise, tho, of course, very reluctantly, 
they may be said to have acquiesced in 
the policy of gagging the Lords on 
finance. 

The real battle is joined over the pro- 
posals put forward by the Liberals for 
destroying the Lords’ veto not merely on 
finance, but on everything else. These 
proposals lay down thai any measure 
which passes the House of Commons in 
three consecutive sessions and is rejected 
by the House of Lords in each of these 
sessions, shall become law on receiving 
the royal .assent, providing that two 
years have elapsed between its first intro- 
duction and its third and final passage 
thru the House of Commons. This, of 





course, is the real revolution; and to esti- 
mate it aright one must remember that 
the Liberals also propose to restrict the 
duration of Parliament to five instead of 
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seven years—which means, in practice, 
that in each Parliament there will not be 
more than four working sessions. The 
great objection to this scheme is that it 
places Great Britain on what is virtually 
a single chamber basis; and Great Brit- 
ain, one must bear in mind, is a country 
that lacks altogether those constitutional 
safeguards which America possesses in 
almost excessive abundance. There is no 
written Constitution in Great Britain; 
there is nothing that corresponds either 
to the Presidential veto or to the powers 
of the Supreme Court; Parliament is 
‘omnipotent and can do everything that 
is physically possible; and in Parliament 
the decisive control of affairs is wielded 


by the Cabinet, which, owing to the- 


growing inability of the House of Com- 
mons to grapple with the enorfnous and 
expanding business entrusted to its care, 
is more and more forced to legislate by 
executive decree. Every argument, 
therefore, in favor of a strong second 
chamber acquires a double force when 
applied to British conditions. But the 
Liberals propose to take away from the 
House of Lords the only power that can 
make a second chamber effective, the 
power of rejecting or referring to the 
people the measures submitted to it. The 
Lords, under the Liberal scheme, may 
debate, may criticise, may delay the 
passage of a bill for two years, may 
suggest amendments—and the amend- 
ments, if accepted by the Government, 
will be incorporated in the bill; but 
they may not throw it out or submit 
it to the judgment of the electorate. 
A determined minister or a_ deter- 
mined faction would thus be able to 
force thru Parliament any measure, how- 
ever revolutionary and however much 
opposed by the opinion of the country. 
It is said that during the proposed two 
years’ interval public sentiment would 
declare itself unmistakabiy for or against 
the Government’s bills, and that a bad 
bill or an unpopular bill would assured- 
ly be dropped. But I do not think that 
anybody who has watched the mutability 
of opinion outside the House of Com- 
mons and the rigidity of the party sys- 


tem inside it will place much faith in that’ 


plea. 
The truth seems to be that the Liberals 
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are seeking a just end by an indefensible 
route. They are right in their deter- 
mination to win for themselves the same 
opportunities for writing their measures 
on the statute book as the Conservatives 
possess ; they are wrong in trying to give 
effect to this determination by reducing 
the House of Lords to impotence. Find- 
ing the upper house a sham for all the 
normal purposes of a second chamber 
when the Conservatives are in power, 
they propose to make it a sham whatever 
party is in power. Having long and 
rightly complained that the country un- 
der a Conservative régime is practically 
on a single chamber basis, they now 
propose to put it on a single chamber 
basis under all régimes. Instead of rem- 
edying one of the gravest abuses in the 
British Constitution their policy is to 
share in it and profit by it. In this way, 
undoubtedly, both parties will be placed 
on an equality ; but it will be an equality 
purchased at the cost of those reason- 
able safeguards without which the Brit- 
ish system of government will be all sail 
and no ballast. Moderate Englishmen, 
even those who like myself are Liberals 
by sympathy, find themselves coerced by 
their political consciences and by all they 
have seen or read of government in other 
lands into opposing such a program. 
Nor are they less revolted by the means 
that the Liberals intend to employ for 
giving effect to it. The Peers, naturally 
enough, refuse to vote their own legisla- 
tive extinction. How then is their re- 
sistance to be overcome? It can only be 
overcome by the creation of, or the 
threat to create, a sufficient number of 
Peers to carry the Liberal program. 
King George, therefore, is expected by 
the Liberals to act as King William IV 
acted in the crisis of 1832 when the two 
houses were at loggerheads over the Re- 
form Bill and the country was on the 
brink of a convulsion. The King in that 
emergency, under pressure from his min- 
isters, granted permission to Earl Grey 
“to create such a number of Peers as will 
be sufficient to ensure the passing of the 
Reform Bill—first calling up Peers’ eld- 
est sons.” But are the Liberals justified 


in resorting to a similar appeal to the 
royal prerogative under the present cir- 
cumstances? Is there any really national 
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emergency today or is there only a party 
emergency? And what would be the ef- 
fect upon the country of threatening to 
create the 500 Peers or so who would be 
needed to carry the Liberal program? 
What validity would popular opinion at- 
tach to an act of Parliament that was 
forced upon the statute book by such 
methods? Whether the peers submitted 
in time to save their order from being 
swamped by this army of new men, or 
whether they stood their ground and 
dared the Government to proceed to ex- 
tremities, would not the instincts of most 
Englishmen be profoundly shocked by 
the whole transaction? Apart from the 
undesirability of dragging the King into 
the political arena and of using, or ap- 
pearing to use, the reserve powers of the 
Crown as implements of party coercion, 
are not the Liberals taking the very 
course which sooner or later is most cer- 
tain to lead to a sweeping reaction? 
But there is another and not less for- 
midable objection to the Liberal policy. 
While whittling down the powers of the 
House of Lords almost to nothing, it 
leaves its personnel and composition ab- 
solutely unaffected. It not only ignores 
but it refuses even to take into consid- 
eration the defects and weaknesses which 
all thinking Englishmen admit in their 
second chamber. The country, to the 
best of my belief, recognizes that the 
House of Lords is (1) too large, (2) 
overcrowded with members who have 
neither taste nor aptitude, in some cases 
not even character, for public life, and 
who sit and vote in it simply because of 
the indiscriminate application of the he- 
reditary principle, (3) too much repre- 
sentative of a single class and a special 
set of interests, (4) too favorable to the 
Conservative party, and (5) too aloof 
from the direct and visible operation of 
public opinion. The moderate minds of 
the country are alive to the reality of 
these five comprehensive defects and de- 
sire their removal. The Liberals, how- 
ever, have concentrated on the political 
emasculation of the House of Lords and 
have passed by the question of its inter- 
nal reform. believing that any scheme of 
reconstruction can only make it stronger, 
more assertive, and a greater obstacle in 
the path of Liberalism. When its powers 
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have been cut down by statute, they may 
then be willing to take up the question of 
altering its composition; but not until 
then. The Conservatives, naturally, have 
pounced upon this omission, and to the 
Liberal policy of destroying the Lords’ 
veto they oppose the policy of reforming 
the Lords from within. To my mind this 
is by far the sounder policy of the two, 
if—but the proviso is important—it is 
carried so far as to give the Liberals an 
equal chance with the Conservatives of 
obtaining a majority in whatever reno- 
vated second chamber is evolved. The 
Peers and the Conservatives, however, 
have not yet shown they are willing to 
make so huge a sacrifice. They have 
gone so far as to resolve that the right 
to sit and vote in the House of Lords 
shall no longer descend from sire to son 
along with the family title and estates; 
and they are ready to go further. A 
House of Lords reduced in point of num- 
bers to between 300 and 400, with, say, 
one-half its members chosen by the whole 
body of the Peers from among their 
own order, with the remainder elected or 
nominated from outside or sitting in the 
House by virtue of holding special of- 
fices, with all Lords of Parliament, ex- 
cept the ex-officio members, enjoying an 
equal tenure, and with the veto on finance 
surrendered but with all other legislative 
powers preserved intact—it is a House 
of Lords formed on such principles as 
these that the Conservatives submit to 
the country as an alternative to the Lib- 
eral program. And the principles them- 
selves are sound enough, though their 
virtue must largely depend on their ap- 
plication. They furnish at any rate a 
basis on which a new and better second 
chamber could be fashioned with a mini- 
mum of disturbance to established insti- 
tutions and habits of thought—a second 
chamber in which the present disparity 
between the two parties would be largely 
redressed, which would be brought into 
direct and recurring touch with public 
opinion, which would be strong in ability 
and experience, but not so strong as to 
dominate the House of Commons, which 
would be naturally and properly con- 
servative in tone but free from depend- 
ence upon the Conservative party, and 
which would represent a free variety of 
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classes and interests. All that is so much 
to the good. But no scheme of reform 
can be, or ought to be, acceptable to Lib- 
erals which does not give them the same 
opportunities as the Conservatives pos- 
sess for obtaining a majority in both 
chambers. Unless the Conservatives rec- 
ognize that condition as one that must 
indispensably be fulfilled, their program 
of reforming the House of Lords cannot 
provide an enduring solution of the 
whole problem; and how that condition 
is to be fulfilled without sacrificing the 
hereditary principle altogether and turn- 


o 
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ing the House of Lords into an elective 
chamber is a question that must one day 
demand and receive a definite answer. 

Such, roughly, are the issues. The 
Liberals, there can be little doubt, will 
triumph in the impending General Elec- 
tion and will proceed to carry out their . 
policy. But it is much too soon to proph- 
esy its ultimate success. The British 
Revolution has only just begun; it is des- 
tined in all probability for a long while 
yet to plunge the country into a whirl- 
pool of passionate distraction; and no 
man can foresee how it will end. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


The Short’ Enough Ballot 


BY RICHARD S. CHILDS 


SECRETARY OF THE SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION. 


Ballot,” THe INDEPENDENT fe- 

cently published an article by ex- 
Gov. Lucius F. C. Garvin, in which he 
proposes the reduction of the list of 
elective offices to unicameral legislative 
bodies. Ideal as this may be, it is a goal 
we shall hardly expect to reach in this 
country, and in the propaganda for the 
Short Ballot movement it need form no 
essential part of the program. What the 
Short Ballot advocates want is the 
“short-enough” ballot; that is to say, a 
ballot short enough to eliminate blind 
voting, and bring complete control of the 
government safely into the hands of the 
people. 

The voter who goes to the polls and 
casts a ballot for State Treasurer with- 
out knowing anything about the candi- 
date and perhaps not even being able to 
give his name, is voting blindly and is 
being bossed. To make the ballot short 
enough so that the voter will be sure to 
know all the candidates he votes for 
would eliminate the blind voting and the 
bossism. It would not eliminate political 
leadership, nor is that perhaps desirable. 
It is only necessary to substitute open- 
eyed acceptance of leadership in place of 
blind acceptance of leadership, in order 
to give the people control over their own 


Laat the title of “The Shortest 


movements. Open-eyed acceptance of 
leadership involves no great perils. If 
the leaders are subject to criticism and 
questioning, they will be naturally im- 
pelled to lead in the right direction. 
Blind acceptance of leadership involves 
many perils, for it gives to the leaders 
opportunity to mislead the people with 
impunity, and some leaders are certain 
to yield to the temptation. 
_ Mr. Garvin also overlooks the fact that 
in this country the chief executives with 
their veto power have become a part of 
the legislative machinery, and being thus 
policy-determining officers must stay on 
the elective list, unless the nature of the 
office is completely altered. Judges also 
are practically legislative officers and a 
large part of our law is called, quite 
properly; “judge-made law.” If we 
should get rid of the popular desire to 
elect judges, we must do it by reducing 
constitutions to a mere skeleton frame- 
work and get ideal legislatures which 
will pass laws which will not have to be 
interpreted in an unpopular way. 

Such things, while desirable, are so far 
ahead as to be of only academic. interest. 
Let’s content ourselves for the present 


with trying to get the Short-Enough 
Ballot. 


New York Ciry. 
































A DEMOCRATIC SENATOR FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


A Democratic Senator from ome of the six New England States has not been seen in Washington in the 
thirty years since the oldest member of the present Senate was sworn in; and not since the time of Franklin 
Pierce has there been a Democratic Senator from Maine. Consequently much more than the usual interest 
which a new member attracts will center about Charles F. Johnson, whom, it is announced, the Democrats ot 
Maine will elect in January to succeed Eugene Hale. 

Had his party not been in a minority, Mr. Johnson would have been heard of by the country long before 
this time, for he is a big man in qa State where the chief crop is big men; and nobody in Maine, whatever 
his party, questions Mr. Johnson’s fitness to succeed Fessenden, Morrill, Hamlin, Blaine, Frye and Hale, 
whom the Pine Tree Republicans have sent to the Senate in the past fifty-six years. 

_ Mr. Johnson is fifty-two years of age, a graduate of Bowdoin, a leader of the bar, and a man of excep- 
tionally strong and attractive personality. hen he was thirty-two he was his party nominee for Governor, 
and several times he has been Senatorial candidate of the Democratic minority in the Legislature. He has 
served Waterville us its Mayor, and as its representative in the Legislature, where he was the Democratic leader. 

Not only has he made a brilliant record in his twenty-five years of successful law practice, but he is 
pre-eminently a lawyer whose reputation for absolute integrity is proverbial. So wholesome and frank is his 
nature, so gracious and kindly his manner, and so genuine and unfailing his courtesy that in all his law 
work and his political activity he is said never to have made a personal enemy. : 

€ is an orator who convinces by logical argument, and he does not speak without knowing his subject. In 
the committee room or on the floor of the Senate he will be listened to. is Democracy is of the old school, 
not of the radical type. In Washington he will uphold the best traditions of New England statesmanship, 
and his presence in the Senate will be proof that the Maine Democracy made the most of its opportunity when 
a political landslide placed a Senatorship in its gift for the first time since the Republican party was basa. 


Boston, Mass. Joun Crain Minor, 











The Myth of the Colonial Housewife 


BY CAROLINE E. MACGILL 


INsTRUCTOR IN ECONOMICS IN 


O reform the race, ‘tis said, one 
T must begin with the grandmoth- 
ers. That sounds very proper and 
scientific, but what is the would-be re- 
former to do when he finds the ladies of 
the previous age held up as models of 
perfection so far above their descendants 
as to cast a shadow of superiority so far 
down the halls of time that the women 
of today are hopelessly enveloped? 
Even in the matter of that chiefest activ- 
ity of most women’s lives, housekeeping, 
we are led to believe that we are but 
pygmies besides our most wonderful 
ancestresses. The modern goodwife has 
to have a servant—when she can get one 
—and she will not dream of living in a 
house that has not all the modern con- 
veniences, tho those be things far be- 
yond the rosiest dreams of the dame of 
the olden time. We send out the wash- 
ing and take in the bread; we eat pickles 
made by the brand instead of by Great- 
aunt Eliza’s treasured recipe, never 
known to fail. A department store sup- 
plies the entire family wardrobe, even to 
the stockings more lasting than brass, 
which obviate all need for the weekly 
darning. Fireless cookers, electric toast- 
ers, vacuum cleaners, even the dishes 
washed by a public service corporation ; 
what is there left to do? We cannot 
even spend the surplus time in the care 
and education of our own children, for 
every one knows that a child who does 
not learn the tricks of the world in the 
technical school of the primary grade 
will be hopelessly maladjusted to his 
environment forever, and dear quaint 
Mr. Darwin said that wasn’t good for 
Tommy. 

Yet my neighbor, Mrs. Smith, a most 
devoted mother and housekeeper, has to 
go to a sanitarium, diet, and be most 
solicitous about her health, for she is 
constantly driven to the very verge of 
nervous prostration by the strenuousness 
of her cares. All the women on my 


street are overworked, and they show it. 
It is certainly disconcerting. after a 
hard day’s work, to hear pointed re- 
marks about one’s general inefficiency, 
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perhaps even laziness, as compared with 
the energies of the Colonial dames. For 
there rises inevitably in the mind’s eye 
a phantom seven feet tall, with arms of 
steel and nerves of caoutchouc, head 
stuffed with clock-works, and: feet of 
cast iron. None other would be capable 
of performing those feats of house- 
wifery. “Truly there were giants in 
those days,” sighs the weary lady, as she 
lights the gas stove, takes the chickens 
out of the haybox, and puts in the plug 
of the coffee machine. Hers is no deep, 
unsatisfied yearning for the wool-cards 
and spinning-wheels of the past, how- 
ever poetic they may seem at a safe dis- 
tance, that causes her to sigh, but the 
more: practical query: “How in the 
world did they do it?” We are quite 
willing to leave the soap making to 
Procter & Gamble, and the cloth making 
to him who will, but the secret of that 
hardihood which enabled our grand- 
mothers to cope successfully with their 
tasks—that we would learn. 

In that word successful, however, lies 
my text. The answer is own cousin to 
that of the higher critic who, when 
asked how Jonah survived his researches 
into whale anatomy, replied, “Didn't 
make any.” Deeply do I regret my job; 
we have so few indigenous myths in the 
United States that it is a matter for 
sorrow when one of them has to be ex- 
ploded by the remorseless hand of the 
investigator. Alas! the time has come 
when the Colonial housewife myth must 
join the limbo inhabited by George 
Washington’s cherry tree and the Char- 
ter Oak. What-every-woman-knows is 
the story that once upon a time there 
lived a woman who had twenty children, 
cooked viands of wonderful quantity and 
elaboration, scrubbed everything within 
an inch of its precious life, made soap, 
rugs, all the family clothing, candles, 
butter, beer and cheese, raised hens, 
saved the feathers for beds, spun and 
wove her own linen and woolen cloth 
for blankets and household linen as well 
as clothing, etc., etc., etc., and at the 
same time did her duty by Church and 











State as a mother in Israel as to fast 
days and Sundays. “Tis the American 
revised version of the labors of Her- 
cules, and is to be subjected to the same 
laws of historical research and textual 
criticism. 

Like all myths it is a hero-tale, con- 
nected with ancestor-worship, and with 
religion. It may be analyzed into the 
component parts of most such tales, the 
elevation of a family by the recital of 
the prowess of an ancestor, and the 
gradual passing of the tale into the 
realm of religion. 

Of course, there is some truth in the 
story, as in all myths. There are prob- 
ably some women today who could do as 
much, perhaps more, and the e doubtless 
were such in the past. One fact, how- 
ever, must not be forgotten—the com- 
parison of strata. We must align our 
highly cultivated woman of today with 
her peer two hundred years ago, not 
with a sturdy “daughter of the plow” 
whose parents had been brought to New 
England by the thrifty London company 
because they were “inured to labor from 
their youth up.” Repugnant as it may 
be to democracy to thus recognize social 
differences, sound psychology as well as 
sociology demands it, for in this over- 
looked element lies the explanation of 
the otherwise curious fact that at the 
same time that we read of these feats of 
strength, we also know that ill health 
and extreme delicacy were the fashion- 
able attributes of great ladies. Obvi- 
ously a woman who did the work that 
half a score could scarce do today had 
no time for such follies—nor does her 
modern descendant. The statement that 
the average health of women is rising 
must be interpreted on a strictly caste 
basis. 

But even comparing class with class, 
few women of that vast majority whose 
lives are by no means led on beds of 
flowery ease would be willing to under- 
take such a proposition as the traditional 
life of the early New England dame. 
Has there then been so great a change 
in American womankind? Or is there 


some other explanation that may be 
sought? There has been some lessening 
of race vigor in the change from coun- 
try to city life, in which the women have 
suffered their share, and yet the farm- 
er’s wife of today is rarely the picture 
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of health. Indeed, she is the pitiful relic 
of the old order, trying to carry on an 
outworn form of life without those aids 
which alone made it possible. Herein 
lies the answer to the question pro- 
pounded above: Could our ancestresses 
be called to the bar with their grand- 
daughters as judges and juries to try 
them for their legacy of inhuman en- 
ergy, they would have but one plea— 
not guilty. Moreover, they could prove 
their innocence. The actual truth is 
that, save in a few instances, these mar- 
velous feats were not performed by a 
‘“one-woman-power” household. There 
are two additional factors entering in 
before the problem can be solved—sec- 
ond wives and old-maid sisters. 

The wife and mother bore her children 
and brought them up, superintending 
her house the while, but she did not do 
the heavy work, nor any of it, if her 
services were needed some other way. 
We recommend this fact to the folk 
who complain that the modern mother 
does not train her children so well as the 
“old-fashioned” kind. 

Undoubtedly the abode par excellence 
of the wonder-working housewife was 
New England. This is fortunate, from 
a critical and historical point of view, 
for we have a large body of data by 
which to obtain light on the conditions 
of family life in that region. There 
were some families who lived as their 
kind do now, attended by many servants, 
trained and capable. In the country the 
superfluous daughters of grown families 
hired out as help to their neighbors until 
they married or were needed at home 
again. And many families, both coun- 
try and city, took bound children, bring- 
ing them up for the return their labor 
would give. In an agricultural com-, 
munity, and in the work of the house, 
these children were of great assistance. 
In many cases they became practically 
one of the family. They were generally 
children whose parents had been neigh- 
bors or friends of those who took them, 
and thus the state disposed of its or- 
phans, in what is the most recently advo- 
cated method of the child-saving ex- 
perts. Sometimes they were not so well 
treated, however, and the children’s lit- 
erature of the early and mid-nineteenth 
century is chiefly concerned with their 
woes. Many and many a solitary cry 
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have I enjoyed over the shelf of such 
lachrymose literature that I devoured 
somewhere about the age of seven. I 
doubt if I have seen them since, but my 
early memories of the trials of “Betsy 
the Bound-Girl” can never be effaced. 
That was the day of direct writing and 
unsparing agony. The harrowing tale 
of Betsy’s wrongs, how she suffered 
from the cold of the winter when she 
was compelled to sleep under the kitchen 
table in midwinter on a “pallet” of 
straw with only a ragged quilt to cover 
her, how she was fed on scraps, when 
the children of the family had the best 
of everything, and how she was beaten 
because the scapegrace boy of the family 
had stolen the cream—all was vividly 
pictured. The endings were sometimes 
sad—a lonely grave under a pine tree, 
with the snow lying upon it, but more 
often they were savored with poetic 
justice. Betsy’s father, who was sup- 
posed to be lost at sea, returned the pos- 
sessor of vast wealth, and drove up to 
the door in a coach with six prancing 
horses, snatched his darling daughter 
from beneath the uplifted lash of her 
cruel mistress, and bore her away, amid 
the regrets of said lady, who wept too 
late at the thought of the riches that 
might have been heaped upon her by a 
grateful parent. In the early 18’s my 
greatgrandfather, a well-to-do man for 
his time, took such a bound-child, a girl 
of twelve or thirteen, the daughter of a 
Scotch couple who had died soon after 
reaching America. She cared for his 
little daughters and soon grew an inte- 
gral part of the family. When my 
grandmother married, she remained with 
her in the old home, and was “aunt” to 
the children that came just as much as 
their mother’s own sister, who was also 
a member of the menage. When she 
died, full of years and honor, it was one 
of their dearest who went from the fam- 
ily circle, in no degree whatever an out- 
sider. I myself was well grown before 
I knew that I had not had three great- 
aunts. 

So much for the labor supply outside 
those born of the same family. The 
commonest assistants were the unmar- 
ried sisters of either side. It is worth 
noticing also that most of the large fami- 
lies of earlier days were borne by at 
least two mothers, and that the number 
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of children decreased with the later 
wives. That is, the first wife would 
have six or seven children in quick suc- 
cession and die, worn out by maternity 
and hard work. The second wife, a 
young, vigorous woman, would take up 
the work and bring up the brood, un- 
broken by travail, and with some of the 
older ones very likely at an age when 
they could be of much help in the simple 
housekeeping of the time. Three or per- 
haps four children would be added, gen- 
erally, it would seem, at longer intervals. 
Sometimes she, too, died in the struggle, 
in which case a third soon appeared 
upon the scene, but with this difference, 
that the band of assistants was by now 
a numerous and efficient one, and it was 
by no means longer a “one-woman- 
power” household. The work of the 
Colonial household was heavy, but much 
of it was of a kind requiring little skill, 
and was easily done by the younger 
members. The number of women who 
actually did the labors attributed to all, 
who bore and reared at the same time 
many children, was probably not much 
larger than at the present. Many of the 
children also did not live long enough to 
make their upbringing a tax upon the 
mother’s vitality. The rows of tiny 
graves in the old New England church- 
yards spell a tremendously useless waste 
of maternity, but they must have also 
spelt a somewhat better chance of sur- 
vival for the mother, heartless as such a 
thing sounds. 

The most usual type of family, how- 
ever, consisted of husband, wife, chil- 
dren, and several adult unmarried wom- 
en, nominally dependents, really earning 
their bread in the unpaid service of their 
relatives. Often their relation was of 
the pleasantest, and their place one of 
honor and dignity in the family, but also 
much too often they were a part and yet 
not a part of the family, paying for their 
bread in the bitterest of fashions, de- 
spised and dishonored, the estate that 
made the term “old maid” one of deep- 
est reproach, the symbol of a condition 
hardly to be endured. Not even the re- 
ward of recognition has come to these 
lonely servitors of the race, but they are 
utterly forgotten, and the results of their 
labors gone to swell the already full ac- 
count of their married sisters. 

It is probably statistically safe to say 
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that there are not relatively many more 
spinsters today than there have been in 
the past. The unmarried woman of the 
present generation is more conspicuous, 
because she demands a chance to live 
her own life, and is not ashamed of her 
fate. If we imterpret past as well as 
present we shall find it only a change of 
habitat. In the days long past the super- 
fluous maidens, from the point of view 
of marriage, became priestesses. It was 
a highly honorable occupation; indeed, 
some authorities hold that it was regard- 
ed by the more actively intellectual 
women as a refuge from the confining 
life of the housemother. The Christian 
Church, by its institution of holy widows 
and deaconesses, supplied the same need, 
until the “religious” were gathered up 
into convents, and the honorific nature 
of single blessedness greatly hightened. 
The woman who longed for a “career” 
in the years 600-1600 A. D. went into 
the Church, where she found one capa- 
ble of wide activity and influence. There 
is not time here to relate how these 
women ruled baronies held direct from 
the king in feudal days, held courts of 
justice, led armies, defended castles and 
ruled kingdoms, to say nothing of carry- 
ing on large agricultural operations on 
the lands of their houses; were patrons 
of art and learning, and took active part 
in the society of the age. Not the 
meek and gentle nun, immured within 
her cloister, contemplating the humble 
Maiden-Mother, was such an abbess, but 
one of the choicest spirits of her sex, 
often of royal lineage, who chose the 
life of the convent for its freedom of 
the world, not its seclusion therefrom. 
When we discuss the unrest and craving 
for a “career” said to be characteristic 
of the modern bachelor girl, we must 
not stop at the “higher education” and 
industrial emancipation as _ ultimate 
causes, but go back to the Protestant 
Reformation, which took away from a 
large part of femininity a chance at a 
career of religion, and threw them back 
upon their families without adequate 
employment for their individualities. 
The convent nun had no false self-pity ; 
she had a place in the world and she 
knew it. In fact, if there were any 
superiority of position, it was hers and 
not her wedded sister’s. Protestantism, 
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as part of the inevitable sacrifice of 
some one in the impetus it gave to civili- 
zation, paid the price of many a woman’s 
peace of mind. For there was nothing 
for these women to do save to fall back 
upon the charity of their male relatives, 
occupy an inconspicuous corner of the 
fireside, do embroidery and good works 
if he were rich (thereby reproducing the 
life of the convent in a very piteous way, 
distributing not her own bounty, but an- 
other’s), and turning her hand to hum- 
bler deeds if he were of low estate. A 
distinctly superfluous class is always a 
despised, unhappy, discontented class. 
It is curious to note that one of the 
arguments for the establishment of fac- 
tories in New England, when such were 
opposed lest they draw men from that 
noblest of occupations, agriculture, was 
that the labor supply would come from 
the very numerous unmarried women, 
and would be a positive act of philan- 
thropy, by providing employment that 
would keep them busy and out of mis- 
chief, which the worthy gentlemen 
seemed to think was necessary. They 
argued very cogently, for the factories 
were established, and the labor came, 
just as they said it would. And with it 
came a counter-revolution in the affairs 
of the family, just as it had become nice- 
ly settled after two hundred years of the 
Protestant regime, overturning all its 
established ways, which it fondly thought 
had existed ab urbe condita, forgetting 
how really very recent they were. 

On the economic side we have a pic- 
ture of a time when there was a very 
large and very cheap supply of labor for 
domestic purposes. Very highly skilled 
it was also, and equipped with that most 
valuable of commodities, a lively inter- 
est in the welfare of the house it served. 
Every gentleman of the old school held 
it to be his duty to care for at least one 
forlorn female, and as many more as his 
means would permit. The situation is 
photographed by the rate of wages paid 
domestic servants. In a day when there 
was a sufficient supply of high-class 
labor to be had for only the cost of its 
keep, the lower grades, called into use 
by a process closely analogous to Ricar- 
dian rent, could not expect a wage ap- 
proaching the cost of living of the 
higher class. This condition, crystallized 
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into a tradition, as is the way with mat- 
ters pertaining to that conservator of all 
things good or bad, the household, re- 
mains to this day to depress the wages 
paid domestic servants, because our 
grandmothers were able to take advan- 
tage of an extremely powerful form of 
competition. 

The myth of the Colonial housewife, 
therefore, when carefully examined, 
proves to have many of the character- 
istics common to all myths, the merging 
of the deeds of many into a single 
mighty personality, the easy imputation 
of supernatural or semi-supernatural 
powers to the ancestors of the tribe, and 
the use of these tales to stimulate the 
younger generation. [Instead of doing 
much less than her foremothers, the 
modern housewife does infinitely more, 
and, in spite of improvements and con- 
veniences, at a much greater drain upon 
her vitality. With no one to “spell” her 
for even a day of rest, in unremitting 
toil and the burdens of child-bearing and 
rearing, in an age when housekeeping 
does not mean merely the cooking and 
serving of one course of simply pre- 
pared, hearty food, but the preparation 
of a meal more elaborate than that set 
before the dominie in the olden time, in 
an age when washing of clothes comes 
far oftener and requires infinitely more 
care and skill, when houses are filled 
with carpets or rugs whose care is by no 
means like unto a puncheon or plank 
floor that could be swashed with a buck- 
et of water and scrubbed with a besom, 
with hangings, pictures, bric-a-brac, deli- 
cate china, silver whose polishing is 
never done, all of these labors in houses 
where there are more rooms than many 
a stately mansion of the olden time, each 
itself a multiplication of labors—truly, 
tis our grandmothers’ turn to say, “How 
in the world do they do it?” 

It is useless to say, “Go back.” It is 
useless to say that the unmarried woman, 
by her reprehensible refusal to be hum- 
bled by her pitiable condition to a point 
where she is grateful for the obscurity 
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of dependence, is the person responsible 
for the iniquities of the servant problem 
and the kitchenette. There are no 
“good old times” that would be recog- 
nized by the persons who lived in them. 
We live in much the best age of the 
world yet, and we are building for a 
better. While we may hold fast to that 
which is good, we must not forget to 
press on to the better life to come, to be 
willing to reorganize, to readjust, to give 
up even out most cherished notions of 
making a sponge-cake with milk for its 
superior richness when we find it better 
made with water because our chemist 
says eggs are not soluble in milk, or to 
have faith in a vacuum cleaner even if 
we do not see the dirt depart. In short, 
if we would not see the center and 
source of our social life becoming an 
intolerable burden upon those whose 
task it is to maintain its: welfare, we 
must give up the idea that housekeeping 
and homemaking are instincts, and 
recognize that the economic side of these 
is a business, a profession if you will, 
and needs organization upon strictly 
business principles. There must be an 
understanding balance of investment 
and output, there must be proper appli- 
ances provided—and used—as in any 
other trade or profession. .There must 
likewise be adequate dignity and reward. 
“Wot you get for nothink is worth just 
wot you pay for it,” said the old book- 
seller in the “Divine Fire” to his son. 
It is an excellent maxim. The spiritual 
recognition of the dignity and worth of 
homemaking and its attendant labor will 
never enter very deeply into the “social 
mind” until there is made an adequate 
investment in and for such work in 
training and tools, and a recognition of 
its financial value. Until then we are 
likely to meet the ideal of the myth of 
the Colonial housewife—sheer labor 
power—and not that ennobling spiritual- 
izing racial force which we like to think 
is enshrined in our vision of the Amer- 
ican home. 


Maptsox, Wis. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































Operas and Concerts 
Gluck and Puccini. 


OVERS of music who are familiar 
a with the history of this art might 
feel inclined to think, on read- 
ing the above two names, that the 
second was a misprint for Piccini, 
whose name is always associated with 
Gluck’s; but Puccini is all right. It 
was more than a century and a quar- 
ter ago that Piccini’s name was pitted 
against Gluck’s ; today, in New York, it 
is Puccini’s. The opera season opened 
with Gluck’s “Armide,” sung for the 
first time in America, and, with the ex- 
ception of the same composer’s “Orfeo,” 
the oldest of all surviving operas; 
while the season’s second novelty is the 
latest Italiani score, which the Metropoli- 
tan has had the privilege of producing 
before any European opera house—Puc- 
cini’s “Girl of the Golden West.” 

‘It is characteristic of the present sole 
manager of the Metropolitan, Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, and his great conductor, 
Arturo Toscanini, that they applied 
themselves to the production of these 


two utterly dissimilar works, the alpha’ 


and omega in the operatic alphabet, with 
the same amount of zeal. The manager 
provided a scenic outfit for “Armide” so 
sumptuous that one could forget the 
foolishly old fashioned libretto—the story 
of the Saracen princess who falls in love 
with a coy Crusader, ensnares him with 
her arts of sorcery, but finally sees him 
rescued by his companions. The con- 
ductor and his singers—the cast included 
Caruso, Fremstad, Homer, Amato, Alma 
Gluck, Dinh Gilly, De Segurola—on their 
part entered into the spirit of this music 
sufficiently to enable a twentieth century 
audience to understand why Gluck is 
called the Wagner of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The choruses of spirits in the low- 
er world, in particular, have a dramatic 
directness and vigor astounding in an 








opera aged one hundred and thirty-three 
years. 
' The Germans of that day had little 
understanding for this kind of dramatic 
music, and in Paris, too, where Gluck 
sought refuge from the censures of his 
unappreciative countrymen, there were 
many who preferred the old fashioned 
operas of the Neapolitan school, of which 
Piccini provided more than a hundred. 
Personally, Piccini was a peaceful 
man, who was dragged unwillingly into 
the fight with Gluck and his cohorts. 
Puccini, also, one may feel sure, is most 
amiably disposed toward “Armide,” 
which he doubtless admires as much as 
do the manager and the conductor who 
have just been devoting weeks of. hard 
labor to the problem of adequately stag- 
ing his own “Girl of the Golden West.” 
In fact, he remarked to a reporter the 
other day that modern opera is bound to 
return to the simpler methods prevailing 
in the days of Gluck. Probably he had 
in mind Richard Strauss, whose new op- 
era, the “Rose Cavalier,” now being 
staged in Germany and Italy, is said to 
be almost as simple as an operetta. 
Puccini, who crossed the ocean several 
years ago to witness the launching in 
this country of his best opera, “Madama 
Butterfly,” has come over again to help 
at the rehearsals of his latest work. It 
is his custom to select as subjects for his 
operas successful plays—a wise precau- 
tion. For the second time he has com- 
plimented David Belasco by falling in 
love with one of his productions and set- 
ting it to music; and Mr. Belasco has 
shown his appreciation of this compli- 
ment by giving his time, day after day 
and week after week, to rehearsing the 
singers in the ways of the California 
miners of ’49. Caruso, for instance, who 
was hardly in his element as the Cru- 
sader in Gluck’s “Armide,” is certainly 
quite out of it as impersonator of a 
California bandit—that is, histrionically, 
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for the music is in a style he has made 
his own. The gentle baritone, Amato, 
also has had to work hard to look and 
act like a sheriff ; and as for Emmy Des- 
tinn—could even Mr. Belasco, one won- 
dered, transform her into a dashing 
Western maiden keeping a bar and riding 
a wild mustang? 

Not content with solving such prob- 
lems, Mr. Belasco provided suggestions, 
and more than suggestions, for scenery 
and costumes, allowing Mr. Gatti-Casaz- 
za’s painters to copy the scenes used at 
the very successful production of the 
play. The costuming of this play has 
given Mr. Belasco more trouble than any 
of his other productions, even than ‘“The 
Darling of the Gods”; for in that case he 
was able to use old Japanese prints as 
models ; whereas, to get specimens of the 
attire of the forty-niners he had to send 
men specially to the old mining towns in 
California. 

In his music Puccini has interwoven 
fragments of American airs, but for the 
most part the score is genuinely Italian 
and Puccinian, altho harmonically the 
influence of Debussy is not infrequently 
betrayed in a surprising manner. Among 
the musical gems in the opera are the 
“Longing for Home”—solo and chorus— 
in the first act; the love scene in the sec- 
ond; the storm music; and the hymn to 
California which ends the last act. 

The production of Puccini’s opera is 
to be followed, before Christmas, by 
Humperdinck’s “Children of Kings,” in 
which Geraldine Farrar has the leading 
part. In the meantime the German sing- 
ers are being kept busy with the Wagner 
operas, to which the present manage- 
ment is giving as much attention as Con- 
ried and Dippel did. The indications are 
that Wagner will once more lead in the 
number of performances. 


a 
Orchestras and Pianists 


While the Metropolitan Opera House 
is benefiting financially by the absence of 
competition, the orchestral field is still 
overcrowded. “Nearly all the orchestral 
concerts are good, but there are so many 
that few of them are profitable. How- 
ever, as long as generous patrons are 
willing to foot the bills no one has cause 
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for complaint, except the overburdened 
critic. 

The Philharmonic Society, which gives 
some two-score metropolitan concerts 
this year, has adopted a new policy, and 
now, for the first time in its long career, 
visits other cities. One of the methods 
by which its conductor, Gustav Mahler, 
makes his concerts so interesting is by 
retouching many of the classical scores, 
as Wagner and Weingartner retouched 
Beethoven’s symphonies. 

Some pedantic commentators censure 
him for this procedure; but there can be 
no doubt that the composers themselves, 
whose ideas Mahler makes clearer by his 
slight changes, would applaud him for it. 
He knows what he is doing, being as 
great a master of orchestration as Rich- 
ard Strauss. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra 
has not a conductor of so high a rank 
as the Philharmonic, but it is a good 
band of players, and Walter Damrosch 
usually makes excellent programs. So 
does Franz Arens, whose People’s Sym- 
phony concerts offer good music to the 
masses at popular prices. The Volpe Or- 
chestra has adopted the excellent policy 
of putting on each of its programs an 
American composition. The Boston Sym- 
phony once a month gives three concerts 
in Carnegie Hall and the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music. Its soloists so far have 
been Geraldine Farrar, Nellie Melba and 
Josef Hofmann. 

Mr. Hofmann, it is a pleasure to re- 
late, has at last come into his own. As 
a boy of eleven he played Chopin better 
than any adult pianist. Then came a 
breakdown and years of rest. When he 
returned to the concert halls hardly a 
trace of his genius seemed to be left. His 
manner was listless, his playing common- 
place. From year to year he gained and 
now, at the age of thirty-four, he is as 
wonderful as he was at eleven, and in a 
much more comprehensive way. He 
now plays the music of the great roman- 
tic and classical masters as no one else 
but Paderewski can play it, and the pub- 
lic demands recital after recital, while the 
orchestras vie in their efforts to secure 
his co-operation. 

Of other pianists, Adolphe Borchard 
and Xaver Scharwenka may be named. 
Mr. Borchard is best in French music 
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and in Mozart, while Scharwenka’s pow- 
ers are exhibited in his own compositions 
and those of Liszt. The last of the great 
pupils of Liszt, Arthur Friedheim, plays 
Chopin and Liszt at Mendelssohn Hall 
on Saturday, December 17. To hear 
him interpret the great Liszt sonata is 
an experience not to be forgotten. 
Something entirely new in the concert 
world was the appearance daily, for a 
week, of the Russian Imperial Balalaika 
Orchestra, now on tour. The nearest 
approach to it in our own country is the 
college mandolin and banjo club. But 
the Balalaika band is as superior to these 
as a Yellow Newtown Pippin is to an 
Oregon crab apple. The leader of this 
unique orchestra, W. W. Andreiff, took 
two Russian peasant instruments of the 
mandolin family, the balalaika and dom- 
ra, improved them, added _ shepherd’s 
pipes and a sort of zither, or autoharp, 
and by combining these diversely he se- 
cures many new and exquisite tonal col- 
ors. Folksongs chiefly are played, but 


arrangements of pieces by the great mas- 
ters also are given, and everything is 


played with a precision and a subtlety 
of shading that enchant the most critical 
listeners. 


Bonci and Sembrich. 


Alessandro Bonci, famous as an ex- 
ponent of bel canto in the operas of Don- 
izetti, Bellini and Rossini, having found 
that these composers are being displaced 
by Puccini, whose operas require less vo- 
cal art but more robust vigor, has en- 
tered the concert field. He is traveling 
thruout the country, and his choice of 
songs, if the recital he gave at Carnegie 
Hall is a fair specimen, shows excellent 
taste and a wide range. It is needless 
to say that he could not effectively pre- 
sent emotional or dramatic songs, like 
“The Erlking” or “Die Allmacht”; but 
he succeeded well with two other Schu- 
bert songs, “Hark, Hark, the Lark” and 
“Who Is Sylvia,” which he sang in ex- 
cellent English, a language which, as a 
matter of course, he also used in two 
MacDowell songs. 

Marcella Sembrich has given many re- 
citals of art-songs; a new thing was her 
folk-song recital last week. There were 
no fewer than twenty-nine of these pop- 
ular melodies culled from nearly all the 
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European countries that are noted for 
their folkmusic; thirteen languages were 
represented, and the eminent Polish vo- 
calist sang all of them in their original 
language. Their reception was so cordial 
that she will probably repeat them in 
other cities included in her present tour. 


s 
Early Oriental Rugs 


Every lover of the beautiful, and every 
appreciator of beauty as art (whether he 
knows why or not), who visits New 
York in the course of the coming month 
should not fail to see the splendid exhi- 
bition of early Oriental rugs which is to 
remain at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art until January 15. It is a loan exhi- 
bition, and, inasmuch as private owners 
are loth to part with such rare and costly 
fabrics, even for a few weeks, it is not 
likely that such another opportunity will 
soon be found in this country for the 
study of the Oriental weaver’s art. 

The three greatest markets in the 
world for modern Oriental rugs are 
Constantinople, Paris and New York. 
And the greatest of these is New York. 
Thousands of rugs from the looms of 
the East are brought to this port every 
year, and many of these find their way 
to the inland cities and towns. Never- 
theless, extensive as is this trade. in 
Eastern rugs, there has been compara- 
tively little appreciation on the part of 
the public of the rugs of the best periods 
—the old weavings of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries., This, 
thinks the directing staff of the Metro- 
politan Museum, is largely the result of 
the inadequate illustration in American 
public museums of the great classic prod- 
ucts of textile design in the East. Altho 
a beginning has been made in the Muse- 
um of Fine Arts in Boston and in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, no institu- 
tion of fine arts in this country has as yet 
a collection of old rugs in any way equal 
to the collections in nearly every large 
European museum. 

The gathering of forty-nine pieces 
serves to show the surprising richness of 
private collections in this country of the 
centuries from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth. It also serves to show con- 
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clusively that in harmony of color and 
for beauty of simplicity in design these 
old “classic” weavings are as superior to 
the best modern Oriental rug as that, in 
turn, is to the average domestic carpet. 
Each exhibit is worthy of careful study. 
Excepting only the best old Chinese 
rugs, of approximately the same period, 
no other works of the patient artisan of 
the carpet-loom so completely satisfy the 
esthetic sense. For those who have 
learned the elements of their language 
their charm is potent. Superb in the 
splendor and variety of their coloring; 
harmonious in design no less than in 
color; often revealing a spirited daring 
of conception, again compacted of melt- 
ingly graceful patterns, lines or figures; 
wrought in the most workmanlike man- 
ner (some of the Indian rugs in the ex- 
hibition, particularly, are marvels of 
close weaving, having more than 700 
knots to the square inch); exquisite in 
detail and finish, and having the texture 
of silkiest fur—assuredly these beautiful 
rugs belong to the category of the things 
“from which the soul draws nourish- 
ment.” 
& 


Two Portraits of President Taft 


Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida, the Spanish 
painter, whose pictures aroused unprece- 
dented interest in the several American 
cities where they were exhibited two 
years ago this winter, has painted a life- 
size portrait of President Taft, which is 
shown this month at the Scott & Fowles 
gallery, No. 590 Fifth avenue. It is told 
of the artist that he does not like to paint 
“rulers,” yet when he received a request 
from the wife of one of the President’s 
brothers to make a portrait of Mr. Taft 
he considered it a command which he 
dared not disobey. He prepared for his 
task with trepidation, for he knows little 
English and dislikes French, which he 
supposed would be the only other lan- 
guage spoken by the President. To his 
surprise he found that Mrs. Taft could 
carry on an animated conversation with 
him in his own tongue and that the Pres- 
ident himself knew enough Spanish to 
join in occasionally. Mr. Taft’s friendly 
geniality put the little painter at his ease: 
The portrait is an exceedingly interesting 
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and a thoroly workmanlike piece of 
painting, and, barring a slightly too-- 
florid color, is a fairly good presentment 
of the President’s physical appearance. 
It does not succeed in revealing the soul 
of the man. It must be conceded that 
Sorolla is not a great portrait painter— 
not a strong delineator of individual 
character. He is at his best only when 
painting out of doors, with the light of 
day irradiating his subject. 

A miniature portrait of President Taft 
by Alyn Williams, president of the 
Royal Society of Miniature‘ Painters of 
London, which has been presented to the 
National Gallery at Washington and is 
at present on exhibition at Knoedler’s 
along with some thirty other portrait 
miniatures by the same hand, is not only 
one of the most beautiful miniatures seen 
hereabouts in a long time but is also an 
excellent likeness. This little miniature 
is, indeed, far more satisfactory both as 
a delineation of the outward features 
and as a revealment of the noble char- 
acter informing them than is  Sorolla’s 
life-size oil painting. 


as 


Pictures by Mr. and Mrs. 
' George Hitchcock 


Some thirty-five oil paintings by George 
Hitchcock (an American who is semi-cos- 
mopolitan in. his art, with French meth- 
ods dominating) and thirteen water-col- 
ors by Mrs. Hitchcock (who is known in 
the art world as Cecil Jay), on exhibition 
at the Knoedler galleries since December 
I, will be shown at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute Museum in January, and probably 
in other Western cities later on. They 
are worth going a bit out of one’s way to 
see. Mr. Hitchcock’s Dutch gardens are 
aglow with brilliant sunshine and the joy 
of life. In two of the new pictures, the 
“Ste. Genevieve” and “The Flight Into 
Egypt,” he discloses a hitherto unre- 
vealed mastery of the color harmonies in 
the lower tones of gray. These are no- 
ble and beautiful pictures. Mrs. Hitch- 
cock’s dainty little water-colors of young 
mothers and little maidens and babes of 
the Low Countries’ peasant class possess 
a gemlike brilliance and the charm of 
beautiful miniatures. 





MUSIC, ART AND DRAMA. 














ANDREYEV’S “ANATHEMA” AS PRESENTED AT THE ARTISTIC THEATER IN MOSCOW. 


The last scene, in which David is stoned by those whose poverty and sickness he cannot relieve, while 
Anathema, seated on the wall behind him, watches cynically the victim of his machinations. 


Drama 


For those in search of the unusual 
and exotic the presentation of An- 
dreyev’s “Anathema” at the Lipzin 
Theater on the Bowery affords a rare 
treat. The East Side takes even its plays 
seriously and this modern allegory has 
displaced the customary’ melodrama 
which was running there, and is bein 
well attended and earnestly discussed. 
The acting is so zealous and sincere that 
one overlooks the inadequacies of the 
stage setting even in such spectacular 
scenes as the Prolog and Epilog at the 
Gate of Heaven. If the play is produced 
in English upon the large stage of a 
Broadway house, as it is likely to be, it 
may lose in feeling as much as it will 
gain in appearance. And in no American 
theater is it likely to be put on with so 
much taste as it was in the Artistic Thea- 
ter at Moscow, one of the scenes of 
which we reproduce here. 

The play is as well worth reading as 
seeing, perhaps better to one of vivid im- 
agination. It is now accessible in Mr. 
Bernstein’s translation* and is to be rec- 


© ANATHEMA. A Tragedy in Seven Scenes. By “Leonia 
Andreyev. Authorized Translation by Herman Bern- 
stein. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


ommended to clubs devoted to the read- 


ing of modern drama because it affords 
unlimited scope for discussion and inter- 
pretation. This Slavonic Devil is as ut- 
terly unlike the German Devil with whom 
“Faust” ‘has made us familiar as the 
Viennese Devil who appeared last year 
under the escort of Ferenc Molnar. The 
Accursed One according to Andreyev is 
an erratic, unstable, ambitious, and clever 
creature, or rather being, alternately 
boastful and cringing, always plotting 
and ever defeated. This play is one of 
his defeats, very like Job in form. An- 
athema after a conference with the 
Guardian of the Gate goes down to earth 
to destroy the immortal soul of a poor 
Jew, David Lezier. He makes use of 
riches instead of misfortunes for this 
purpose, informing him that his long lost 
brother who had gone to America has 
left him a bequest of $2,000,000. David 
turns his back upon the associates of his 
days of poverty, lives in a fine city house, 
while his son and daughter strive to en- 
ter society. Finding that all this is van- 
ity, David tries charity and lavishes his 
millions on the poor. All races flock to 
him and crowd into his house, bringing 
their blind, lame and even their dead for 
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him to heal and restore. David, penniless, 
flees from his burning house to the wil- 
derness, pursued by the disappointed mob, 
who stone him when they find he will do 
nothing more for them. Anathema ap- 
pears again at the Gate of Heaven, 
boasting of David’s ruin, but he is told 
by the mysterious Guardian that David, 
tho apparently destroyed, has really 
gained immortality. He then returns to 
earth to deceive the people as to who 
caused David’s death, and to get them to 
raise a monument to his memory. 

The interpretation thercof, the ques- 
tion whether David represents the Son of 
David or the Race of David, or the Rus- 
sian revolutionary party, or Tolstoy, or 
something altogether different, may be 
safely left to the ingenious intellects of 
the Andreyev clubs. It may be noted 
that as it was presented in Yiddish on 
the Bowery Anathema looked suspicious- 
ly like a Christian clergyman, 

“Electra,” which had its premiére in 
the Athenian Theater 2,323 years ago, is 
revived by the Coburn players, who have 
been giving it on summer lawns, but now 
have taken to shelter for the winter. It 
is a good performance. The rimed ver- 
sion of Euripides’ verse is well delivered ; 
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the acting, or rather the posing, for theré 
is little action, is dignified and impressive 
if not classical; and the movements and 
grouping of the choruses are pleasing to 
look upon. It should be seen as part of 
one’s education, but neither the genius of 
author nor the art of the actors can 
make human to us moderns the perverted 
morality and savage instincts of the 
Greeks. 

“The Gamblers” is a tense and realis- 
tic play of modern politics and finance, 
somewhat like “The Lion and _ the 
Mouse,” by the same author, Charles 
Klein. But Mr. Klein has improved in 
technique. In skilful construction this 
play will compare with one of Bern- 
stein’s or Bataille’s. It is like the French 
too, in that its ingenious casuistry leads 
the audience to applaud any kind of suc- 
cessful crime if committed with a tender- 
hearted motive. But it is not French in 
its ethics. Why not play it on alternate 
nights with Bourget’s great play, “A Di- 
vorce,” as a kind of dramatic debate on 
the marriage question? Formerly a mar- 
riage was the conventional happy ending 
to a play. But times change. Now the 
popular thing in America seems to be to 
hold out a divorce as the happy ending. 














THE COBURN PLAYERS IN THE “ELECTRA” OF EURIPIDES. 


Tke translation used is that by Gilbert Murray. 


y Orestes (Mr. Coburn) and Pylades (David Kirkland), the 
strangers, accept the hospitality of The Peasant (J. Malcolm Dunn) and Electra (Mrs. Cob 


urn). 
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See “Paid in Full” for another example. 
“The Gamblers” is admirably acted in 
all its roles. George Nash’s peculiar 
voice is as effectively used as in “The 
Harvest Moon” of last year. 

The theme of “The Concert” is the 
embarrassment and trouble brought upon 
a music teacher by the devotion of his 
lady pupils. Its delicate situations are 
passed off in a lively and inoffensive 
manner, its satire is pertinent and all 
the characters interesting. Gabor Ar- 
any, as portrayed by Mr. Leo Ditrich- 
stein, is as genuine in his way as that 
other and very different “Music Master” 
that Mr. Belasco has given us. 

This is a season of revivals ; owing, say 
the authors, to the tiniidity of the man- 
agers, owing, according to the managers, 
to the dearth of original plays. “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest” by Oscar 
Wilde has lost little of its flavor from 
being kept in cold storage, altho it dif- 
fers markedly from other plays of the 
season in having no recourse to the tele- 
phone and in using a dog cart instead of 
an automobile. Wilde was the precursor 
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of Shaw in the art of inverting proverb- 
ial philosophy and the play is crowded 
full of the witty things one resolves to 
quote but never can remember after- 
ward. 

No visitor to New York who wants to 
be sure of seeing a good play invariably 


- well acted will be disappointed at any- 


thing produced at the New Theater. 
Consequently we are at a loss to account 
for the severe criticism in some quarters 
that has followed the production of “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” at that most 
admirable playhouse. To be sure, the 
humor and wit of “The Merry Wives” 
is a bit archaic, where not too broad, and 
the old comedy scarcely has the same ap- 
peal to this generation that it did to that 
of our great-great-great ancestors. But 
“if one likes that sort of thing, it is just 
the sort of thing one will like.” As it is 
difficult to conceive “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” better staged or better act- 
ed, it logically follows that if it does not 
please, Shakespeare is to be blamed and 
not the New Theater. 


New Yor«x Cirty. 


od 


Soul Music 


BY LOVICK P. WINTER 


TuHere’s scothing melody and sweet 
In Vesper winds that gently blow; 

But he who scans their metric feet 
A spirit-melody must know. 


The murmuring brook hath tuneful tongue; 
There’s music, too, in mountain streams; 

But he who hears the streamlet’s song, 
Hath heard its cadence in his dreams. 


The lullaby of peace and rest 
Is softly crooned by summer rain; 
But he whom thus the clouds have blest, 
Hath listened to diviner strain. 


There’s harmony in the circling spheres 
Which round the sun unceasing roll: 
This pean grand alone he hears 
Who hath true harmony of soul. 


Old Ocean’s anthem, deep, sublime, 
Resounds in every surging sea: 

Who listens, hears on shores of Time 
The beatings of Eternity! 


TIGNALL, Ga. 
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Eight Great Statesmen 


Wiru laudable zeal, the members of 
the Hamilton family strive to keep alive 
the memory of their illustrious ancestor, 
and each generation makes some contrib- 
ution to the already monumental collec- 
tion of lives, letters, papers and docu- 
ments. The last work,’ by a grandson, 
Allan McLane Hamilton, differs from 
its predecessors in laying stress upon 
the intimate rather than the public life 
of the great statesman, and its chief vir- 
tue lies in the fact that it contains much 
hitherto unpublished and throws light 
upon details which have been slurred 
over by other writers. For example, 
Hamilton’s origin is made clearer than 
ever before; and the charge of illegiti- 
macy is met by a full and satisfactory 
explanation of the legal difficulties which 
prevented his mother from securing a 
divorce from the rich Jew to whom she 
was first married and which caused her 
to live in a state of informal wedlock 
with James Hamilton, the father of 
Alexander. The courtship and marriage 
of the doughty champion of nationalism, 
his habits as a lawyer, and his home life, 
are lighted up by the publication of his 
more personal letters, which effectively 
quash the indictment of “excessive grav- 
ity,” brought by the English author, 
Oliver. There are many pages of this 
record, so full of intimacy and delicacy, 
which will be long cherished by those 
who care for memoirs and delight in 
coming into full view of the common- 
places of a great life. On larger matters 
of historical importance, so full of bitter- 
ness and controversy, our author is 
frankly a partisan. Indeed, it must be 
admitted that he is hardly qualified by a 
wide historical outlook and a construc- 
tive sympathy with Hamilton’s enemies 
to enlighten his public upon such themes 
‘as Federalist-Jeffersonian politics, and 
the unhappy Burr affair. Take, for 
instance our author’s treatment of the 
charge made by Gouverneur Morris 
that Hamilton detested democracy, and 
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Hamitton. By Allan Mc- 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


had little to do with the construction 
of the Constitution. The author meets 


the former article by making general 


statements of a question-begging char- 
acter and by quoting from one of 
Hamilton’s letters that “I never pro- 
posed either a President or Senator 
for life” (p. 51). Now, as to the 
general statements, there is no use quar- 
reling; but there is no ‘doubt about 
Hamilton’s belief in government by “the 
rich and well-born;,” to use his own 
phrase; and as for the “mass of the 
people,” he said, “they seldom judge or 
determine right,” altho he knew that it 
was impossible to exclude them from all 
share in the government. These remarks 
he made behind closed doors in the Fed- 
eral Convention of 1789, and as was his 
wont, he was more free with his views 
on such occasions than when speaking or 
writing for the great general public. In 
the matter of a life term for Senators, 
he said on the occasion just mentioned 
that they should “remain in office during 
life.” With regard to Hamilton’s share 
in the actual construction of the Consti- 
tution Morris is unquestionably right, as 
is evidenced by the plain record of the 
convention and the rejection of his fed- 
eral schemes. As to the Burr contro- 
versy, there are two sides; and had Burr 
fallen instead of Hamilton another story 
might have been left to posterity. But 
enough. This is a good book for those 
who know their American history, a bad 
book for the mere casual reader already 
confirmed in his hero worship. 

Any one making a farther search for 
a quiet hour with great men will do well 
to turn to Andrew D. White’s essays on 
seven great statesmen—Sarpi, Grotius, 
Thomasius, Turgot, Stein, Cavour and 
Bismarck.* It is true that this author, 
like the rest of mankind, has his decided 
likes and dislikes; and it is sometimes 
charged (not without warrant) that, in 
the fashion of any good advocate, he 
warps his facts to make a strong case. 
Nevertheless, he is not of the family of 
any about whom he writes; and, leaving 





*Seven Great StatesMEN. By Andrew D. White. 
New York: The Century Co. $2.50. 
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aside his personal tendencies, anything 
that a man of such varied attainments 
and wide expériences may say about the 
. abiding characters of history has a value 
of its own. Of Sarpi, the sixteenth cen- 
tury champion of the secular state, his- 
torian, and veritable hammer of ecclesi- 
astical dominion; of Grotius, who so ad- 
vanced the cause of universal peace in 
an age of almost universal war, and is 
_ now coming into his own; of Thomasius, 
enemy of witchcraft and inhumanity in 
criminal law, who so nobly aided the 
cause of toleration and right reason; of 
Turgot, the French minister who fain 
would have saved the monarchy from 
revolution by timely changes in an out- 
worn system; of Stein, the reformer 
- who helped mightily to strike away the 
feudal foundations of Prussia early in 
the nineteenth century and to prepare 
her for the great task of unifying Ger- 
many—of these men Mr. White writes 
in. the fulness of historical knowledge 
and ripeness of wisdom. He describes 
their work as one who frankly and zeal- 
ously places a high value upon it—they 
all deserve, in his opinion, a firm place in 
the new Plutarch of men who have 
waged war against the tyranny of 
authority and unreason. Of Cavour, the 
founder of modern Italy, and Bismarck, 
the empire builder, Mr. White writes 
with more intimate feeling. The latter 
he knew in person, and to the written 
records that any one may read he adds 
personal turns which could not have been 
drawn from any printed page. The for- 
mer he never met, but he knows well the 
Italian materials with which Cavour 
worked. There is no room here to say 
more than this: Mr. White’s book will 
find its way to the shelf of every serious 
student of modern history; and it will 
prove a great solace to the liberals every- 
where—even one who can laugh with 
both Shaw and Chesterton. 
Js 
Studies in Old Testament 
Religion 

It is now generally acknowledged that 
Hebrew religious conceptions and insti- 
tutions grew out of.a common stock of 
ideas, rites and customs which Israel at 
an early period shared with other Semitic 
tribes and nations. Whatever divine 
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leadership may be claimed for the course 
of development which the religion of 
Israel took, there is no denying that it 
bears the earmarks of its ancestry, and 
its growth and meaning are more fully 
understood when studied in relation to 
other Semitic types. In fact, compara- 
tive study does not belittle the character- 
istic elements of the Hebrew religion, 
but makes them more conspicuous. Most 
writers who have taken in hand the task 
of showing the relation between the reli- 


gion of Israel and kindred types have 


limited their endeavors to pointing out 
traits which indicated Israel’s dependence 
on older sources, but Professor Berry, 
in his new volume on The Old Testa- 
ment Among the Semitic Religions, 
discusses the features they have in com- 
mon and emphasizes those superior qual- 
ities and ideals which appear in the Old 
Testament and distinguish it from the 
records of other Semitic religions. The 
work is scholarly and careful, perhaps 
too cautious in accepting fully conclu- 
sions toward which the facts clearly 
point. Professor Berry accounts for 
similarities by both borrowing and inher- 
itance, but insists that in all important 
points, as the conceptions of God, sin, 
sacrifice and salvation, the independent 
development of the Hebrew religion car- 
ried its teachings to a higher spiritual 
plane or transformed them altogether. 
One is inclined to think that the unique- 
ness of the Old Testament is sometimes 
over-emphasized, but even so, the result 
is much nearer the truth than Winckler’s 
assertion that “Judaism must have re- - 
ceived not only its impulse, but also its 
entire system,” in Babylonia. In dis- 
cussing some of the Hebrew teachings 
the author could have avoided a certain 
confusion and simplified matters a good 
deal by taking into account the various 
stages of development instead of treat- 
ing the whole as one consistent body of 
truth or custom. 

More theological and less comparative 
are these studies in /srael’s Ideal,’ by the 
author of “Sermons in Syntax.” Mr. 


'Tue Oxtp Testament Amonc THE Semitic Re- 
Lictons. By George Ricker Berry, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages, Colgate University. 
Philadelphia: The Griffith & Rowland Press. $1. 

2IsraeL’s IpEAL, orn Srupies 1N Otp TESTAMENT 
TueoLocy. By Rev. John Adams, B.D., Inverkeilor, 
Author of “Sermons in Syntax,” “Sermons in Ac- 
cents,” etc. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50. 
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Adams tries to look at everything in 
the Hebrew religion from the standpoint 
of Semitic heathenism, for he regards 
primitive Semitic religions as a kind of 
“hinterland” of the Old Testament, and 
believes the latter can be best interpreted 
thru a knowledge of the former, Yet it 
must be said that the best chapters of his 
book are those which discuss subjects 
least connected with other Semitic reli- 
gions, such as Old Testament prophecy 
and the character of Jehovah, the God 
of Israel. The author’s occasional use 
of apt and telling imagery makes very 
attractive reading of what would other- 
wise be rather dry. Too often this fresh- 
ness of style is replaced by more precise 
but less interesting doctrinal discussions. 

Of quite a different character is Pro- 
fessor Smith’s study of the Hebrew 
Religion in the Making.” The author is 
not a specialist in Old Testament, altho 
trained for the ministry, but has been an 
instructor in sociology for nearly twenty 
years. His work as a Bible class teacher, 
however, has led him to examine the 
Bible carefully from the standpoint of 
his own specialty, and the results are 
here set forth. The comparative method 
is, of course, used, but Professor Smith 
has not confined himself to ancient or 
Semitic religions, gathering material 
from all available sources to illustrate 
and account for the various develop- 
ments in the Old Testament religion. 
The work is well done, altho it would 
have been better had Professor Smith 
taken into account oftener the assured 
results in regard to the chronological 
arrangement of his literary sources. It 
is interesting to note that this socio- 
logical study of the data confirms the 
critical view of the date of the Levitical 
code. Professor Smith concludes that the 
great legacy of permanent worth which 
the Hebrews have left to the world 
consists of their idea of God, their stand- 
ard of righteousness, the idealization 
of sacrifice, and the institution of the 
Sabbath. No mean contribution for one 
small and despised nation! The book is 
clearly written and always interesting in 
its subject matter. Unlike the two pre- 





*Reticion In THE Maxine, A Stupy 1n_BrsiicaL 
Socrotocy. By Samuel G. Smith, D.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Head Professor of the Department of Sociology an 
Anthropology in the University of Minnesota. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25 net. 
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ceding, it has no technical language not 
untranslated foreign words and phrases, 
but like them it is based on a compre- 
hensive study of the best literature of ' 
the subject. 

& 


Shelburne Essays 


Most of the criticism of the day, or 
the writing about books classed as criti- 
cism, is vitiated for lack of a point of 
view. The critics do not know their 
own minds and naturally they make a 
muddle of it when they attempt to inter- 
pret the minds of others. Their views of 
life and literature look like the blurred 
picture one gets when he tries to photo- 
graph the landscape from a car window. 


Mr. More’s superiority over most crit- 
ics seems to us to lie chiefly in the pos- 
session of a fixed standpoint. His sta- 
bility of character and rigorous self- 
training has given him a personal phil- 
osophy, which, however, he does not im- 
pose upon others, but uses inoffensively 
as a point de repre. His mind is root- 
ed deep in ancient Greece and India, yet 
he makes no display of archeology, not 
even when reproving an author for shal- 
low modernism. .On account of his con- 
sistency and individuality his critiques 
become more valuable in such a collec- 
tion as the Shelburne Essays* than when 
published anonymously and _ separately. 
The editorial “we” even when used in 
the Nation is less impressive than “I” 
when backed up by other volumes like 
the one in hand. 

Of the twelve essays in this volume 
that on “Criticism” interested us most. 
It is a justification of his profession, 
more explicit tho not more effective 
than the whole seven Shelburnes. One 
sentence in it we should like to see paint- 
ed on the walls of the classical lecture 
rooms of our universities: 

“The aim of culture is not to merge the 
present in a sterile dream of the past, but to 
hold the past as a living force in the present.” 
In this as in many other points Mr. 
More’s thought is closely allied to Berg- 
son’s. He himself recognizes this and 
is inclined to turn a friendly eye in the 
direction of the French philosopher. But 

*“Smetpurne Essays. By Paul Elmer More. 


= Series. New York: G. P.. Putnam’s Sons. 
1.25. 
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why does he call Bergson’s works “un- 
co-ordinated?” It seems to us, on the 
contrary, that ‘Bergson is distinguished 
by his single-minded devotion to the idea 
which possessed him in his youth, and 
that his few books have all been devoted 
to the development of his theory of du- 
ration. Even Le Rire, which might at 
the time have been thought a sport, is 
now seen to fit into its appointed niche 
in his cosmic philosophy. But if we get 
to quarreling with Mr. More over de- 
tails on which we do not agree with him 
we shall take more space than we have 
used in commending his work as a 
whole. 


st 
Europe Since 1815. 
$ 


By Charles Downer 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


azen. 
3. 

In a series under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Haskins, of Harvard, now ap- 
pears a volume on Europe Since 1815, 
by the professor of history in Smith Col- 
lege. “Needless to say,” confesses the 
historian, “only the broader lines of the 
evolution of so crowded a century can 
be traced in a single volunie.” However, 
there is room within Professor Hazen’s 
eight hundred pages for an enlightening 
account of the most important events in 
the political history of Europe, including 
England, since the fall of Bonaparte. 
The method has been “to bring down 
more or less together the histories of 
those countries which have so intimately 
and significantly interacted upon each 
other — Austria, Prussia, France and 
Italy—that the evolution of one cannot 
be even approximately understood apart 
from a knowledge of the current evolu- 
tion of the others.” Next, Professor 
Hazen returns to his starting point, 1815, 
and traces the histories of England, 
Russia, Turkey, etc., “separately, gain- 
ing the advantage of being able to show 
their continuous development.” The 
value of the resultant work, which is 
largely secondary (almost inevitably so, 
considering the extent of the field), can 
be tested only by the book’s use-in the 
classroom or on the editorial table. 
Without so testing it one cannot fairly 
measure it against- the familiar and 
rather more detailed Seignobos. But 
Professor Hazen’s material seems to be 
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well handled here; his chapters are not 
deficient in coherence; his style, which is 
innocent of distracting distinction, is, 
withal, marked by clearness and sim- 
plicity. Fourteen excellent maps, in 
color, a full index and a bibliography 
add to this book’s practical value. 


& 


Italian Fantasies. By Israel Zangwill. 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 


I, too, have crossed the Alps, and Hannibal 
himself had no such baggage of dreams and 
memories, such fife and drum of lyrics, such 
horns of ivory, such emblazoned standards 
and streamered gonfalons, flying and flutter- - 
ing, such phalanxes of heroes, such visions of 
cities to spoil and riches to rifle—palace and 
temple, bust and picture, tapestry and mosaic. 

Israel Zangwill, in winged words like 
these, prefaces his Jtalian Fantasies. He 
kisses the hem of Italy’s blue robe 
“starred with white cities,’ and in a 
mood compounded of worship and whim- 
sy he sings along the white roads, stops 
to rest at the wayside inns, wanders thru 
churches and chapels at once admiring 
and distrustful of the dominant religion. 
A mind at play is always a delight, and 
the sense of leisure, of discoursiveness, 
of a frolic in holiday mood, runs thru 
the fantasies like a dancing sprite: 

“All haloes are proleptic even from child- 
hood. Those poor martyrs, what they suf- 
fered at the hands of painters without a gleam 
of humor!... 

“To see this Heaven is to be reconciled to 
earth. . . . This it is that preserves the self- 
respect of the blackest of us, this capacity of 
ours for seeing our neighbor’s sins, which is 
the chief bulwark of public virtue.” 
Quotation is a temptation to the reviewer 
of this joyous book. Zangwill has the 
courage to admit that there is an “icy 


New 


Italy” and an “ugly Italy” as well as the 


dream-country of beauty and delight. 
And he warns the land of Mazzini and 
Cavour against “Nationalism,” which he 
calls a disease. 


“For Italy, which has won back territory 
and liberty, to continue at fever heat would 
be sickness, not health. Even too much self- 
admonition to do nob!e things for national rea- 
sons rather than for their own sakes is a mor- 
To make history too 


” 


bid self-ccnsciousness. 
consciously is to make histrionics. .. . 
One chapter bears the startling title “The 
Earth the Center of the Universe, or the 
Absurdity of Astronomy,” in which he 
supports the thesis that man is the true 
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goal of creation. “Wherever McGregor 
sits is the head of the table,” or, as the 
author characteristically expresses it, 
“Can a man take thought by adding a 
cubit to his stature?” Indeed Mr. Zang- 
will is always ready to champion Will 
and Emotion, which he insists “have too 
meekly contented themselves with a mi- 
nority report,” against the aggression and 
bullying ambition of Reason, the third 
partner in the firm. He denies that Sci- 
ence can explain the universe since it is 
unable to explain the explainer. “In this 
way Herbert Spencer explained every- 
thing—except Herbert Spencer.” 


& 


Literary Notes 


....The Yukon is the scene of H. A. Cody’s 
Frontiersman, a novel newly issued thru Geo. 
H. Doran Co. ($1.20). We commend the 
tale to all admirers of Ralph Connor’s fiction. 

....Highly spiced and of many constituents 
assembled from Broadway, the High Seas and 
“high-life” is the new novel by Lilian Bell: 
Angela’s Guest (Duffield. $1.50). The illus- 
trations are by Mr. Wenzell. 


....-The full text of the protocols of the 
North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Tribunal of 
Arbitration and the award of the Court have 
just been published in English by Van Lan- 
genhuysen Brothers, at The Hague. 


....The Conservation of Water is the title 
given to a new volume by John L. Mathews 
(Small, Maynard. $2). The photographic 
illustrations add to the interest of a volume 
which deserves fuller notice than we can ex- 
tend to it at this holiday season. 


....Expressive of militant hostility to the 
drink evil is the sheaf of papers gathered up 
by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones as On the Firing 
Line (Unity Publishing Co., Chicago. 50 
cents). These vigorous documents promise 
enlightenment to the experienced social work- 
ers. 


....It takes Rheta Child Dorr 339 pages, in- 


cluding the index, to tell What Eight Million 
Women Want. Her book interprets the col- 
lective aspiration of woman, and is a detailed 
statement of what womanhood militant is do- 
ing and thinking in the world today. (Small, 
Maynard. $2.) 


....-Emerson Hough returns to the more or 
less historical novel in his Purchase Price, 
published by the Bobbs-Merrili Co. ($1.50.) 
Love, slavery and politics furnish the compli- 
cation; a more or less cosmopolitan Wash- 
ington, and certain Southern and Western 
States, the scene. Some of the illustrations 
by M. Leone Bracker deserve praise. 


.... The author of “The Blue Lagoon” and 
“The Pools of Silence” is to the fore with a 
romance of the Second Empire: The Drums 
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of War (Duffield. $1.20). Mr. Stacpoole 
uses much sprightliness in his representation 
of the various Parisians who throng his scene. 
We would remind him that the name of the 
author of “Undine” is usually spelled Fouqué. 


....Love and the Year is the poem which 
gives its name to the volume of verse by Grace 
Griswold, newly published by Duffield & Co. 
(60 cents). The quality of these lyrics—in- 
terspersed with a few sonnets and “legends” 
and one performance entitled “Christian (?) 
Science”—is, in spite of the absence of marked 
originality, altogether delightful; and — the 
spirit always endearing. 

.... Neither Worthington C. Ford nor Lind- 
say Swift breaks ground in the contribution 
which he makes to the Beacon Biographies. 
The one tells the story of George Washington, 
the other that of Benjamin Franklin. Ob- 
viously only a sketch can be given within the 
hundred and fifty pages or thereabouts avail- 
able. In both cases it is a good sketch, and 
resembles its original. (Small, Maynard. 50 
cents each.) 


....-Two kinds of writing about education 
are represented in the sketch of Education in 
the United States since the Cwil War, by 
President Charles F. Thwing (Houghton, Mif- 
flin. $1.25), and the more theoretical work of 
Dr. H. H. Horne; Idealism in Education, or 
First Principles in the Making of Men ana 
Women (Macmillan. $1.25). The latter vol- 
ume presents in. tabloid form the principles of 
heredity as they affect education; the rédle of 
environment; the philosophy of “man-making” 
—and certain psychological phases of the im- 
pressive subject. 


....-Rev. Dr. Julian Richter, an expert on 
Christian missions, has translated, with care- 
ful revision and adaptation to American read- 
srs his History of Protestant Missions in the 
Near East (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $2.50). After a study of the Moham- 
medan world and the Eastern Churches, Dr. 
Richter surveys the history and present con- 
fition of Protestant missionary endeavor in 
Turkey, Armenia, Syria, Persia, Egypt and 
Abyssinia, with special attention to that which 
has been accomplished thru the efforts of 
American Churches. 


...-lt was recently observed by one of the 
literary journals that, while in France journal- 
ism is, very frequently, the path that leads to 
public office, only one Englishman, Lord Mor- 
ley, had passed from proofs to portfolio. But, 
within a half-century, of the ten premiers who 
have held office, only three, Palmerston, Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and Asquith, have not been 
authors. And an ex-premier has just made a 
fresh contribution in Chatham: His Early Life 
and Connections—the ex-premier being, - this 
time, Lord Rosebery. (Harpers. $3.) 


....Fritz Reuter’s is one of the recently cele- 


brated centenaries Like De Morgan, this 
Plattdeutsch romancer delayed to a surprising- 
ly late date his literary début. At forty-five, 
he must have seemed to himself and to other 
men a complete failure. Yet in his twelve 
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years of fruitfulness he made glad almost as 
many hearts as his greater successors among 
continental novelists have depressed. His hey- 
day was rudely interrupted by the Franco- 
Prussian War; and Reuter never “came back.” 
For tho he was a patriot, Reuter was no ex- 
ponent of German imperialism—or of Pan- 
Germanism. In English, we have translations 
of his “Ut mine Stomtid” (Seedtime and Har- 
vest) and “Ut de Franzosentid’”’ (In the Year 
'13); but it may be doubted whether we re- 
read these simple tales. 


....Lhe River and I tells the story of a four- 
thousand-mile trip by John G. Neihardt, the 
Nebraska poet. He tells his story well, and 
exercise, adventure and thrilling experience 
mingle and commingle in his tale. “The Riv- 
er” is the Missouri. 


....Another volume in somewhat similar 
vein is The Mississippi River, altho this book 
is not the record of a personal journey upon 
the bosom of the “Father of Waters.” The 
author, Julius Chambers, seeks rather to indi- 
cate the river’s place in romance, religion, di- 
plomacy, peace, war and in literature. The 
result has been a worthy volume in the “Amer- 
ican. Waterways” series. 


Religious books we have always with 
us, but a note of difference is struck by Dr. 
Timothy Richard in his New Testament of 
Higher Buddhism, imported by Scribner’s ($2). 
Praiseworthy, no less, is the little symposium, 
Early Ideals of Righteousness, imported by 


the same house, and discussing ideals Hebrew, 
Greek ard Roman ($1). The authors are 
Prof. R. H. Kennett, Mrs. Adam and Prof. 
H. M. Gwatkin. . The United Press (Phil- 
adelphia) are the American publishers of a 
third volume of distinction; to Dr. J. P. Lil- 
ley’s Victory of the Gospel, A Survey of 
World-Wide Evangelism ($1.50) has been 
awarded a $500 prize in an open competition 
wherein over 100 missionary workers were 
entered; that sum being one-half the prize 
offered in the contest originated by The Chris- 
tian. 


...-A look at the bookshelves marked “Ju- 
venile” suggests that it will not be long before 
all our Young Hopefuls are full-fledged folk- 
lorists. There is no apparent limit to their 
fields of fancy. The lafest annexation is olden 
Norway: a volume of Norse Fairy Tales has 
been published by the Lippincotts, selected and 
adapted from the Dasent translation, with 
more than 100 illustrations by R. L. and H. J. 
Knowles ($1.75). The Rand-McNally Co. are 


the publishers of another interesting reprint- 


for children: The Pied Piper, vigorously done 
in colors ($1.25). Finally, from Dutton we 
receive a whole row of fairy tales: Mother 
Goose, Old Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes, 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, and Hans Andersen’s; 
together with Robinson Crusoe and Swiss 
Family Robinson. These are illustrated in 
colors and in line by various hands, and make 
a brave appearance. Each volume is edited, 
with an introduction, by Walter Jerrold; the 
whole series is called the Children’s Classics, 
and is published at $1.25. 
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Tue Globe is in receipt of an advance copy 
of a speech Gifford Pinchot is to deliver in 
Detroit next Friday night, with instructions 
to hold the same until it is released. It will 
be held longer than that.—Atchison Globe. 


One item in the election expenses of a de- 
feated candidate for the Legislature in Penn- 
sylvania is a paper of tacks. Probably to be 
sprinkled where they will do the most good 
before the successful rival takes his seat.— 
N. Y. Evening Sun. 


“Now,” said the suffraget orator, sweeping 
the audience with her eagle eye, “I see Mr. 
Dobbs sitting down there in the third row— 
a man who has condescended to come here 
tonight and listen to our arguments. He has 
heard what I have had to say, and I think we 
should like to hear from him, and get a man’s 
view of our cause. Mr. Dobbs, tell us what 
you think of the suffragets.” 

“Oh, I c-c-couldn’t, m-m-ma’am,” stam- 
mered Dobbs. “I rur-really c-couldn’t. Thu- 
there are 1-l-lul-ladies pup-present.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Anp these, according to the examination pa- 
pers in one room, are what Andrew Carnegie 
is, was, and did: 

Invented the mower and reaper. 

Member of the President’s Cabinet. 

A British spy. 

Went to France to get help for the U. S. 

Best after-dinner speaker in America. 

A steel magnet. 

Invented wireless telegraphy 

General in the Spanish-American war. 

Head of the Steel Trust. 

Everybody's Magazine. 


“THe most amusing story of an American 
in France that I ever heard,” said a recently 
appointed attache to the French Embassy, is 
this: 

“*A well-known French actor became in- 
volved in a discussion with an American, grew 
heated, drew his card from his pocket, threw 
it on the table with a tragic air, and stalked 
out. 

“*The American regarded the card for some 
moments, then took out his fountain pen, 
wrote “Admit bearer” above the engraved line, 
and went off to the theater.’”—Brooklyn Life. 


Cuauncey M. Depew, at a dinner in Wash- 
ington, wes praising the wit of women. 

“Against this wit.” he said, “we men ‘are 
powerless. Even when all the right and logic 
of an argument is on our side, woman, with all 
her wit, will, nine times out of ten, put us to 
shame. 

“Thais, a man once found that his wife had 
bought a few puffs of false hair. This dis- 
pleased him. He hid in the hall one day, and, 
just as the lady was fixing the false puffs upon 
her brow, he darted in upon her. 

“‘Mary,’ he said reproachfully, ‘why do you 
put the hair of another woman on your head?’ 

“Why, his wife answered. ‘do you put the 
skin of another calf on your hands?’ ” 
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The Ballinger Investigation and 
the Coal Lands 


WE cannot approve the assertion of a 
majority of the committee engaged in the 
Ballinger-Pinchot investigation,. that the 
testimony did not “exhibit Mr. Ballinger 
as being anything but a competent and 
honorable gentleman, honestly and faith- 
fully performing the duties of his high 
office, with an eye single to the public in- 
terest.” It is true, as we said at the 
«close of the inquiry, that there was no 
evidence that he had been corrupt, nor 
any proof that he had wrongfully divert- 
ed the public land, or power sites, or coal 
deposits into private hands. It was not 
shown that he had improperly served pri- 
vate interests by his official action. But 
there was much in his conduct and asso- 
ciations to excite suspicion that he had 
not been moved solely by a desire to pro- 
mote the interests of all the people; and 
a great many will believe, despite the re- 
port of the committee’s majority, that he 
was restrained from serving private in- 
terests (to the disadvantage and injury 
of the public) only by the complaints and 
protests which caused the dismissal from 
office of the men who afterward ap- 


peared before the committee as his ac- 
cusers. The testimony indicated, it seems 
to us, that when he became Secretary of 
the Interior he was not in sympathy with 


‘that conservation policy which had been 


supported by President Roosevelt, was 
accepted and heartily advocated by Presi- 
dent Taft, and has commended itself to 
a great majority of the American people. 

There was sufficient evidence that he 
was not strong enough and broad enough 
for the office which he held. From the 
beginning he was an object of distrust 
and suspicion. He has been a heavy load 
for the Administration to carry. It has 
suffered discredit because of his connec- 
tion with it and on account of the Presi- 
dent’s attitude toward him during the 


. long controversy. Now that seven of the 


twelve members of the committee, the 
partisan majority of it, have spoken so 
favorably of him and of his conduct, he 
should resign from the Cabinet. In no 
other way can he so effectively serve the 
interests of his party and show his grate- 
ful appreciation of Mr. Taft’s support. 
He can better afford to go now than he 
could before the report was presented, 
and he should go at once. If he persists 
in remaining, he will simply be a mill- 
stone hanging from the Administration’s 
neck. If he shall go, Mr. Taft will have 
an opportunity to strengthen his Cabinet 
by appointing in his place a thoroly com- 
petent man whom the people will respect 
and trust. 

It will be noticed that the majority 
members of the committee, while seeking 
to vindicate Secretary Ballinger, are not 
in accord with him as to the right 
policy for a disposition of coal lands. In 
his annual report, published the day after 
the appearance of the report of the com- 
mittee, he favored the leasing of the 
Government’s oil and gas lands, but 
pointed out what seemed to him to be 
reasons why this policy, with respect to 
coal lands, would be objectionable, espe- 
cially in the States, altho he admitted that 
it might be enforced in Alaska “with less 
complication.” The President, last week, 
in his message, referred to Mr. Ballin- 
ger’s objections, but overruled them, say- 
ing: “After full consideration, I favor 


a leasing system, and recommend it.” 
Leasing is emphatically approved by the 

















committee’s majority, whose report says, 
concerning the, future of the enormous 
deposits of coal in Alaska: 

“Your committee believes that it would be 
the hight of unwisdom to permit these great 
coal fields to be monopolized or gathered into 
the private ownership of a few for specula- 


tive purposes. As they increase in value the 
increment should inure to the benefit of all the 
people. To bring about this result and at 
the same time put an end to the unreasonable 
condition now existing, your committee recom- 
mends that the Government refuse to sell 
these lands, but that, retaining their owner- 
ship, it shall grant leases at fair royalties for 
periods limited, but long enough and covering 
areas large enough to justify the necessary 
investments upon sound business principles, and 
thus secure the opening and operation of suf- 
ficient mines to meet the necessities of Alas- 
kan consumption, afford relief from the pres- 
ent outrageous prices paid by consumers, and 
at the same time afford some revenue to the 
Government. We recommend legislation to 
that end, and that pending such legislation the 
existing withdrawal from entry of the Alaska 
coal lands be continued.” 


This indicates that the Republican ma- 
jority in Congress, which may be said to 
be represented by the seven men who 
sign the report, will support a bill pro- 
viding for the leasing of these coal lands. 
The decision of the Democratic members 
of the committee, and that of Mr. Madi- 
son, insurgent Republican, were given 
to the press three months ago, and they 
also are in favor of leases: As for the 
President, every one knows what course 
he desires Congress to take. He recom- 
mends : 

“That the coal deposits of the Government 
be leased after advertisement inviting competi- 
tive bids, for terms not exceeding fifty years, 
with a minimum rental and royalties upon the 
coal mined, to be readjusted every ten or 
twelve years, and with conditions as to main- 
tenance which will secure proper mining, and 
as to assignment which will prevent com- 
binations to monopolize control of the coal in 
any one district or market.” 

A bill providing for such leases should 
be passed at the present session of Con- 
gress. Controversy excited by the com- 
mittee’s majority and minority reports 
concerning Mr. Ballinger should not be 
permitted to prevent the prompt passage 
of bills to allow utilization of these great 
deposits of coal under proper conditions. 
All the coal lands in Alaska, except cer- 
tain tracts the entries or applications for 
which are under examination, on charges 
of fraud, have been withdrawn and tied 
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up since 1906. The committee recom- 
mends that the notorious Cunningham 


- claims, covering 5,280 acres, be referred 


to the highest court of the District of 
Columbia for adjudication. Builders 
and operators of railroads in Alaska are 
now compelled to import coal, at a cost 
of $12 a ton, altho there are millions of 
tons within a short distance of their rail- 
road tracks. But this coal, so near at 
hand, is not available. . It has been with- 
drawn from entry or sale. In all, there 
are now so withheld from use and de- 
velopment, in the States and Territories, 
91,000,000 acres of coal, oil, phosphate 
or power site land. This vast area 
awaits the enactment of just and reason- 
able laws to promote and regulate the 
use of the natural wealth in it. There 
canbe no decent excuse for failure to 
enact the needed laws before the end of 
the present session, 


& 


A New Discovery in Early 
Christian History 


So interesting, and perhaps so impor- 
tant, is the discovery of a new document 
of the first century that we hasten to di- 
rect to it the attention of Chrisian as well 
as Jewish scholars. Its interpretation is 
yet a matter of question, but it is bound 
to attract a great deal of study, and very 
likely to throw a new light on the begin- 
nings of the history of the Christian 
Church, 

Some years ago the University of 
Cambridge, England, came into posses- 
sion of an immense mass of Hebrew 
manuscripts from the genizah or store- 
house of discarded writings of a very 
ancient synagog in Cairo. From them 
was published some years ago, by Dr. 
Schechter, now at the head of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in this city, the 
Hebrew original of the Book of Ecclesi- 
asticus, which greatly interested biblical 
scholars. From this same collection Dr. 
Schechter has just issued another vol- 
ume under the title of “Documents of 
Jewish Sectaries: Fragments of a Za- 
dokite Work.” It is composed of por- 
tions of an address by a teacher of a sect 
of believers who, after the destruction of 
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Jerusalem, had settled in Damascus, 
forming there a community and adher- 
ing very strictly to the Mosaic law, but 
certainly not after the fashion of the 
dominant school of the Pharisees. These 
were, according to Dr. Schechter, simply 
a sect of Jews, hostile to the Pharisees, 
something like what are known as the 
Dositheans. But in a study of the docu- 
ment appearing in The Atheneum Dr. G. 
Margoliouth, a most competent scholar 
of the British Museum, declares that they 
were a very early Jewish-Christian sect 
who adhered closely to the ritual law, 
like that great company of believing 
priests of whom we are told in Acts, and 
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From “Documents of Jewish Sectaries,” 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


Vol. I. 
the other believers, who were “zealous of 
the Law.” 

This document is not historical, but 
hortatory. It is given partly to insisting 
on the careful observance of the Sabbath, 
on the avoidance of blood—a fish must 
be split to let its blood escape—and of 
things offered to idols—for nothing must 
be even sold to Gentiles for their sacri- 
fices. When we add that another princi- 
pal prohibition is of fornication we recall 
that these were the very things on which 
the Hebrew Christians were strenuous 
and which the first Council at Jerusalem 
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agreed upon to satisfy those who were 
zealous of the law. The document has.also 
much to say about the “New Covenant” 
into which these believers at Damascus 
had entered. It begins with an address 
to “all ye who have entered into the Cov- 
enant.” They have entered into the New 
Covenant, a “covenant of God,” and are 
seeking “the perfection of holiness.” It 
is also a “covenant of repentance,” and 
its members are spoken of as “all the men 
who entered into the New Covenant in 
the land of Damascus.” , It is “the cove- 
nant and the pledge of faith which they 
have affirmed in the land of Damascus; 
and this is the New Covenant.” Now 
the New Covenant is much in evidence in 
the Christian Scriptures, translated “new 
testament.” We have “the cup in the 
new testament,” the “ministers of the 
new testament,” “‘a better testament,” and 
“the Mediator of the new testament.” 
This is cerainly significant. 

While these Damascus sectaries were 
careful to observe the ritual law they 
made much of that purity of life so 
marked a quality of the early Christian 
teaching. Not only was fornication 
strictly forbidden, but divorce as well as 
polygamy also, “for the foundation of 
the creation is, ‘Male and female created 
He them.’” David’s polygamy was ex: 
cused, because the Law was hidden until 
the time of Josiah. Those who had en- 
tered into the New Covenant had made 
this pledge: 

“To love every one his neighbor as himself, 
and to strengthen the hand of the needy and 
the stranger, and to seek every one the peace 
of his neighbor; and that no man shall com- 
mit treason against his nearest of kin [in- 
cest], separating himself from fornication ac- 
cording to the Law; to admonish every one 
his neighbor according to the Law, and not 
to bear a grudge from day to day, and to 
separate from all the contaminations accord- 
ing to their laws—and no man shall defile his 
holy spirit, even as God did separate them. 
All they who walk in these things in the per- 
fection of holiness according to all the in- 
structions, the Covenant of God stands fast 
to them to preserve them to a thousand gen- 
erations.” , 

This sounds like a page from our New 
Testament addrest to those whom Paul 
speaks of as “they that be perfect.” 

These points of similarity we have 
selected from the reading of the text of 
this document. But Dr. Margoliouth 
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rests his proof that this is a Hebrew- 
Christian document on a more remark- 
able characteristics. These priests, sons 
of Zadok, Levites and other covenanters 
held in honor one who had appeared as 
a Messiah, an Anointed One. It is said 
that God “thru his Anointed made them 
know His Holy Spirit”; he is called 
God’s “holy Anointed One,” “the 
Anointed from Aaron and Israel,” and 
again, “in the end of the wickedness 
there will arise the Anointed from 
Aaron.” There is also another person- 
age mentioned, according to Dr. Margo- 
liouth, but the same one, according to 
Dr. Schechter, who is designated as the 
Teacher of Righteousness. It is said 
that God “raised for them a Teacher of 
Righteousness”; “there will arise the 
Teacher of Righteousness in the end of 
the days”; he is “the Prince of all the 
Congregation, and when he shall arise 
he will destroy all the children of Seth.” 
He was no longer living, for we are told 
of “the day when there was gathered in 
the Only Teacher.” The “men of the 
Only One” “will listen to the voice of 
the Teacher of Righteousness.” Wheth- 
er the Anointed One is the same as the 
Teacher of Righteousness, the Only One, 
may perhaps be gathered from the pas- 
sage which says, “From the day when 
there was gathered in [that is, died] the 
Only One until there will arise the 
Anointed from Aaron and from Israel.” 
This seems to distinguish between the 
two. Dr. Margoliouth identifies these 
two with John the Baptist and Jesus. 
But they do not quite agree with the 
Christian Scriptures, for both appear to 
be expected to rise again, and both are 
of the family of Aaron, which is true 
only of John, who came from the priestly 
“course of Abia.” 

If we have here the reference to John 
the Baptist and Jesus, and the coming 
resurrection of both—for John himself 
was the resurrected Elias—there follows 
the question, Who is the great enemy of 
the perfected ones, spoken of as “the 
man of scoffing who dropped to Israel 
waters of deceitfulness”? He is de- 
nounced bitterly. He has made his fol- 
lowers “to turn away from the paths of 
righteousness and to remove the bound 
which the forefathers have set.” He is a 
“Belial let loose against Israel.” His 
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followers “entered into the New Cove- 
nant in the land of Damascus, but they 
turned and committed treason and turned 
away from the spring of living waters.” 
The enemies had “walked with the man 
of lies forty years.” Now, this “man of 
lies,” “man of scoffing,” who has de- 
ceived and led away so many, is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Margoliouth, none other than 
the Apostle Paul, who must have been 
bitterly hated by those who held fast to 
the ritual law. There is evidence enough 
of their hatred in the Bible, and Paul 
was ready to pray that they might be 
wholly “cut off” who troubled his believ- 
ers. They were of the sects whom Paul 
denounced as taking their names . from 
Cephas or Christ. 

We have no space here to develop 
many other interesting points in this 
remarkable and puzzling document. In 
all probability it belongs to the latter 
part of the first century of the Christian 
era, from which we have almost no 
genuine sources except in the New Tes- 
tament. If we can find here a document 
which opens to us the teachings of a 
class of Christians who must at first have 
been the most numerous, who followed 
not Paul, but regarded him as no better 
than Belial, we have a document of the 
most extreme importance for Church 
history, the most important since the dis- 
covery of the “Teaching of the Apos- 
tles.” We shall all of us, Jews and 
Christians, be greatly indebted to Dr. 
Schechter for bringing it to our knowl- 
edge. It will be the basis of much 
study. 


& 


Mr. Carnegie’s Greatest Gift 


WE are much gratified to make the 
early announcement that Andrew Car- 
negie this week dedicates $10,000,000 to 


the cause of international peace. Like 
the Carnegie Institution and the Carne- 
gie Foundation, this new Carnegie Peace 
Fund is put into the absolute control of ~ 
a board of distinguished trustees, all citi- 
zens of the United States, with Elihu 
Root, the greatest Peace Secretary of 
State this country has ever produced, as 
its president. As long as capital bears 
interest this fund will yield its $500,000 
a year, and when war ceases as wars 








inevitably must, when the nations learn 
the better way, the trustees may devote 
the income to new methods of benefiting 
mankind. Says Mr. Carnegie: 

“The trustees will please, then, consider 
what is the next most degrading evil or evils 
whose banishment—or what new elevating ele- 
ment or elements if introduced or fathered, 
or both combined—would most advance the 
progress, elevation and happiness of man, and 
so on from century to century without end, 
my trustees of each age shall determine how 
they can best aid man in his upward march 
to higher and higher stages of development 
unceasingly, for now we know that man was 
created not with an instinct for his own deg- 
radation, but imbued with the desire and pow- 
er of improvement to which, perchance, there 
may be no limit short of perfection even here 
in this life upon earth. 

“Let my trustees, therefore, ask themselves 
from time to time, from age to age, how can 
they best help man in his glorious ascent on- 
ward and upward and to this end devote this 
fund.” 

This is the noblest and crowning bene- 
faction of Mr. Carnegie’s career. As a 
measure of practical idealism it surpasses 
all his vast donations of previous years, 
and as a far-visioned act of world- 
statesmanship it will have a profound 
effect thruout Christendom to the remot- 
est ends of the earth. 

This great gift is most opportune. The 
time is now ripe for action. Before the 
Czar convoked the first Hague Confer- 
ence in the last year of the last century 
universal peace existed only in the 
dreams of the poets, the prophets and the 
philosophers. Since then it has passed 
to the realities of practical statesman- 
ship. We have now actually begun to 
organize the world, and the peace move- 
ment hereafter is to be nothing but the 
process of substituting law for war. The 
“Union” of the nations based on the 
analogy of the United States at this very 
moment exists. It exists by the fact of 
the Hague Court and the recurring 
Hague Conferences, the Hague Court 
being the prophecy of the judicial branch 
of the coming world constitution and the 
Hague Conferences being the promise of 
the Parliament of Man.- The interna- 
tional executive is not yet clearly in evi- 
dence. 

It is to foster this movement for world 
organization that the trustees of the 
“Carnegie Peace Fund” must devote 
their efforts if they are to seize the great 
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opportunities before them. Public opin- 
ion is ready and awaits only to be led, 
The statesmen of the world will follow. 
Accordingly investigations intc 7 mor- 
als, economics and eugenics of . . and 
of armed peace must be made. The peo- 
ple must be educated by books, pamphlets 
and lectures. The press must be culti- 
vated. More important still, statesmen 
must be made to commit themselves. 
President Taft’s recent announcement 
that he did not see why nations should 
reserve questions of honor from arbitra- 
tion, and Secretary Knox’s prophecy that 
“the nations of the world shall realize a 
federation as real and vital as that now 
subsisting between the component parts 
of a single state,” should be followed by 
equally important declarations from other 
responsible heads of state. Then the 
peace societies and the peace advocates, 
whose labors of love have hitherto borne 
the brunt of the peace propaganda, 
should be rewarded for their fidelity to 
the cause. The most effective of them 
should be subsidized, so that they can 
render even greater service in the future 
than in the past. The churches, the cham- 
bers of commerce, the labor unions, and 
all other organizations friendly to the 
cause should be assisted to promulgate 
peace ideas. Even the officers and men 
in the armies and navies of the world 
should be made familiar with what is 
proposed to be done, for no finer or more 
responsive men are to be found any- 
where readier to lead and serve in a just © 
and righteous cause. 

We do not now propose to go into fur- 
ther details as to how the trustees can 
make their resources most effective. 
They are on the whole a conservative 
board—many are new in the peace move- 
ment—and they will go slow at first, as 
is proper. Certainly no greater oppor- 
tunity has ever before come to thirty-five 
men to serve humanity. é 


We are especially glad that this 
great fund has been given by an American 
to Americans for the world. It seems 
the destiny of the United States to lead 
in the peace movement. The United 
States is the world in miniature. It is a 


demonstration that all the peoples of the 
earth can live in peace under one form of 
government, and its chief value to civili- 
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zation is a demonstration of what this 
form of government is. We have settled 
more disputes by arbitration than any 
other nation. No two men in all history 
have done more to spread the gospel of 
peace than the great Pennsylvanians, 
William Penn and Benjamin Franklin. 
David Low Dodge, of New York, in 1815 
founded the first peace society of the 
world. That old Connecticut black- 
smith-philanthropist Elihu Burritt, and 
half a dozen others from Massachusetts 
and New York, went up and down this 
country three generations ago, and even 
went over to Europe, organizing peace 
societies and prophesying that some day 
we should have an international court— 
“the highest tribunal this side the bar of 
Eternal Justice.” 

In 1900 the United States Congress 
passed a resolution calling upon the 
President to negotiate arbitration treaties 
with any sister nation similarly disposed. 
This was the first time in history that a 
national parliament put itself on record 
in favor of universal arbitration, and long 
before a single arbitration treaty was in 
existence. 

Mr. Frederick W. Holls, an American 
delegate to the First Hague Conference, 
probably had more to do with the 
establishment of the Hague Court than 
any other man. The United States and 
Mexico took the first case to that court 
that ever came before it. The United 
States Minister at Venezuela, Mr. Bow- 
en, sent the second case to The Hague, 
which brought all the great nations of 
the world before its bar, and established 
it in the estimation of civilization. Rich- 
ard Bartholdt, of Missouri, was the first 
man to stand up in any national parlia- 
ment of the world and suggest turning 
the Hague Conferences into an interna- 
tional parliament. Elihu Root instructed 
the American delegation at the Second 
Hague Conference to introduce a propo- 
sition that would create a judicial court 
for the world, modeled on the greatest 
national court in existence—the United 
States Supreme Court. Secretary Knox 
is completing the final detail of this 
court and he declares it will shortly be 
constituted. Gen. Horace Porter, of the 
American delegation at the Second 
Hague Conference, carried thru a propo- 
sition bearing his name, which consti- 
tutes the first and only step yet taken by 
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the world toward obligatory arbitration. 
Theodore Roosevelt has been crowned 
with the Nobel Peace Prize for his part 
in settling the greatest war of this gen- 
eration. He is the first man to represent 
a great nation’ who has dared to suggest 
publicly a League of Peace. Mr. Taft is 
the first head of a state to declare he is 
willing for nations to arbitrate questions 
of honor. 

Last May the Congress of the United 
States, thanks largely to Representatives 
Foster, Bennet and Bartholdt, for the 
first time in history officially appointed a 
Peace Commission to study this whole 
great peace question. 

Mr. Edwin Ginn, the eminent Boston 
publisher and philanthropist, is the first 
citizen of the world to dedicate a million 
dollars to the cause of peace. Only this 
month his “International Foundation for 
the Promotion of International Organ- 
ization and International Peace” has 
been formally given to the world. And 
now comes Andréw Carnegie with his 
Peace Fund, “to abolish war, the foulest 
blot on our civilization.” In no nation 
in the world is the peace movement so 
advanced as in the United States, and in 
no nation are there so many men and 
women today consecrating their lives to 
the sacred cause. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God. 


Js 
The Nobel Men of 1910 — 


THis year, as in former years, the 
Nobel prizes have been worthily award- 
ed, but in almost complete disregard of 
the founder’s will that they should be 
given for the most important work done 
in science, literature and promotion of 
peace “during the preceding year.” With 
the exception of Kossel none of the 
awards would come under that require- 
ment. The peace prize goes to no man, 
but to an artificial personality, presum- 
ably soulless, and the chemical, physical 
and literary prizes go to men of sixty- 
three, seventy-three and eighty respec- 
tively who long ago established their 
reputations. Otto Wallach, who gets the 
chemical prize, was born at Konigsberg 
in 1847. He was a brilliant youth and 
gained his doctorate at the University of 
Gottingen at the age of twenty-two. At 
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that time a prize of $40,000 would have 
been most welcome if the Nobel Founda- 
tion had been in existence. But who 
knows, it might have spoiled him. Not 
receiving such a boost, he had to work 
his way up the academic ladder round by 
round; privat docent at Bonn in 1873, 
professor at the same, 1876, back to 
G6ttingen as full professor of chemistry 
1889, where he has since remained. 

The same is true of Professor Van der 
Waals, who now receives the Nobel prize 
in physics thirty-seven years after he 
earned it by the epoch-making doctor’s 
dissertation he presented to the Uni- 
versity of Leyden on “The Continuity of 
Gaseous and Liquid States.” His name 
is one of the most familiar to all students 
of chemistry, for they found it on one of 
the earliest pages of their text-book in 
connection with an equation reading— 

p(V—4b)=RT 

The —4b part of it is due to Van der 
Waals, who thus corrected Boyle’s law 
of gases. According to Boyle’s law, 
volume and pressure are inversely pro- 
portional. Doubling the pressure of a 
gas compresses it into half the space, 
and so on. A gas that obeyed the law 
was naturally called a “perfect gas.” 
But it was found that some gases—car- 
bon dioxid, for example—were very im- 
perfect, judged by this, while on the con- 
trary, hydrogen was “more than per- 
fect.” Such superexcellence is not al- 
lowable in chemistry any more than in 
ethics, so the case had to be investigated, 
and it was Van der Waals who discov- 
ered that the deviations from Boyle’s 
law were due in the first example to the 
mutual attraction of the molecules as 
they neared the liquefying point, and to 
the size of the molecules in the second 
example. 

Professor Albert Kossel, of Heidel- 
berg, to whom the Nobel Prize for this 
vear in medicine is given, is one of the 
world’s great physiological chemists. In 
recent years it has come to be realized 
that the solution of many of the prob- 
lems of the animal body must come from 
chemistry, and men have devoted them- 
selves to learning all possible about the 
chemical physiology of the tissues. The 
proteins particularly were full of mys- 
teries and gradually these are yielding 
before the persistent genial work of 
great modern chemists. Among the 
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most successful of these is Professor 
Kossel, noted a decade ago for work on 
the relation of nuclein to mucus, on the 
saponification of the fatty acid esters, 
and on protagon. He was a student of 
Hoppe-Seyler, and succeeded him as the 
editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Physiolo- 
gische Chemie. He became the director 
of the Physiological Institute at Berlin 
under Du Bois Reymond. From here 
he accepted the position of Professor of 
Physiology at Marburg when the Prus- 
sian Government was making this one 
of the strong universities of the Empire, 
in order to show by contrast with the 
neighboring University of Giessen how 
much better for education it was for 
Prussia to be in power than one of the 
smaller allied States. From Marburg he 
accepted the position of Professor of 
Physiology at Heidelberg as successor to 
the distinguished Kiihne. The work 
done by him that has attracted attention 
in recent years and for which the Nobel 
Prize is now conferred on him, has been 
with regard to the cleavage products of 
proteins more especially the bases 
formed by the action of alkalies. Very 
recent work has been on tests for orni- 
thin, a protein cleavage product. He has 
published the synthesis of agmatin, a 
base formed from arginin by splitting 
off CO, by a reaction between cyanamid 
and tetramethylendiamin. The hope lies 
very near that such studies in organic 
and physiological chemistry as those of 
Kossel and Emil Fischer, who received 
the Nobel Prize a few years ago, may 
mean much for the solution of the mys- 
teries of vital activity—hence the Nobel 
Prize is given in this case, as was in- 
tended by its founder, almost more as an 
encouragement for promising work well 
begun than for actual achievement ac- 
knowledged to be greatly significant. 
The liveliest contest is that over the . 
awarding of the prize in literature, be- 
cause it is more difficult to estimate the 
value of the work of an author than of 
a scientist and because more people 
think that they are competent to do it. 
The prize is given on December 11, the 
founder’s birthday. On December 12, if 
not before, the champions of the various 
candidates marshal their forces and be- 
gin the siege of the Swedish Academy. 
Italian is pitted against Norwegian, 
Spaniard against Pole, and a new 
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Franco-German war fought every year 
on the literary field. 

The academy itself is divided by tem- 
perament and taste. There is a con- 
servative and a radical faction, which 
accounts for the surprising fluctuations 
of official opinion as to what constitutes 
“idealistic literature.” The conservatives 
are responsible for the selection of such 
eminently respectable but not highly 
original writers as the Parnassian poet, 
Sully-Prudhomme, the Roman antiqua- 
rian Mommsen, and the academic philos- 
opher, Eucken. The radicals push the 
claims of such men as the Belgian sym- 
bolist, Materlinck; the French satirist, 
Anatole France; the Belgian poet, Ver- 
haeron, and Swedish nationalist, Verner 
von Heidenstam. Doubtless also the Fu- 
turists, the Neo-Pagans, the Nietzsche- 
ites, the Late Decadents, the Modernists, 
the Social Democrats, and all the newer 
literary coteries; put forward their claim- 
ants, and perhaps have their advocates 
in the academy itself. 

Last year the radicals presented a 
popular candidate, Selma Lagerlof, who 
gained almost the unanimous vote of the 
academicians. This year, apparently, 
the conservatives got the upper hand, for 
the prize goes to Paul Heyse, the Ger- 
man novelist and novelletist. It is a 
safe and sane choice. The chief objec- 
tion that could be raised is that he needs 
no additional laurels. 

Even in America with all our indiffer- 
ence to foreign literature we know 
Heyse in his three fields of distinction, 
the short story, the novel and the drama. 
We probably got up “L’Arrabiata,” or 
one of his other tales of Italian or Ger- 
man life, for our college entrance ex- 
amination. His most famous novel, 
“The Children of the World,” first pub- 
lished in 1873, has long been popular in 
English. Back in the early nineties Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps prescribed it for 
his Yale students in fiction, the course 
that proved so popular that it had to be 
nipped in the bud. And Heyse’s biblical 
drama, “Mary of Magdala,” the proto- 
type of Maeterlinck’s, has been played in 
this country by Mrs. Fiske in 1903. 

Paul Johan Ludwig Heyse was born 
in Berlin in 1830, but has been a leader 
of the Munich literary movement. Dur- 
ing his sixty years of uninterrupted lite- 
rary activity poems, novels, short stories, 
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fairy tales, dramas and translations have 
streamed from his pen. He may proper- 
ly be classed as an idealist, altho he has 
always been a realist in his method, for 
his writings show a purpose which has 
become more pronounced in recent years. 
“Der neue Merlin,” published in 1892, 
was directed against naturalism, and 
“Ueber allen Gipfeln,” 1895, was an at- 
tack on Nietzscheism. 

The Peace Prize this year goes to the 
Berne Peace Bureau (Bureau interna- 
tional de la Paix). Tho the other Nobel 
prizes have always gone to individuals, 
this is the second time that the Nobel 
Committee of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment has failed to find the proper person 
and has awarded the prize to an institu- 
tion. In 1904 it was given to the Insti- 
tute of International Law (Institut de 
Droit International), founded in 1873, 
and consisting of sixty “membres effec- 
tifs” and sixty “membres associés.” The 
Berne Bureau was founded in 1891 by 
the Third International Congress, at 
Rome. Its chief office is at 12 Kanonen- 
weg, Berne, Switzerland. Dr. Albert 
Gobat, a Nobel prize winner in 1902, is 
its secretary. It has an American branch 
office at 619 F street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., with Mrs. Belva A. Lock- 
wood as honorary secretary. The 
bureau is really the clearing house of 
the principal pacific organizations of the 
world. It is directed by a commission 
of thirty-five members from all nations, 
and includes such well-known peace 
workers as La Fontaine, de Costa, Darby 
Fried, Quidde and the Nobel peace 
laureates, Bajer, von Suttner, Ducom- 
mun, Moneta and Passy. The represen- 
tatives from the United States are Prof. 
Samuel T. Dutton, of New York; Mrs. 
Belva A. Lockwood, of Washington, and 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead and Dr. Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, of Boston. The bureau 
consists of institutions, associations and 
individuals. It aims to supply peace 
associations and individuals with litera- 
ture and to facilitate relations between 
them, to prepare programs for con- 
gresses and conferences, and to carry 
out their decisions, to classify and pre- 
serve archives of peace gatherings, and 
in general maintain an up-to-date bibli- 
ography and library of peace publica- 
tions. 

There is as much lobbying for the 
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peace prize as for the literary, and the 
committee of the Norwegian Storthing 
evidently has difficulty in finding every 
year a person who has conspicuously 
served as a world’s peacemaker. It is 
rumored that the prize was offered to 
Tolstoy more than once, but he refused 
it, saying that it should go to the Douk- 
hobors, who were living the doctrines of 
which he was merely the teacher. 


s 
Trust Prosecutions 


“Tr seems to me,” said the President 
in his message, “that the existing legis- 
lation with reference to the regulation 
of corporations and the restraint of their 
business has reached a point where we 
can stop for a while and witness the ef- 
fect of the vigorous execution of the 
laws on the statute books.” The Depart- 
ment of Justice has not been idle. Two 
or three weeks ago it attacked the Sugar 
Trust in the courts. Last week it pro- 
cured the indictment of the sixteen com- 
panies or firms which have combined to 
control the output of bathtubs and other 
articles made of enameled iron. With 
these companies thirty-two of their offi- 
cers are accused, and conviction may 
place them in jail. Mr. Wickersham 
complained loudly of the lenient treat- 
ment of the Window Glass Trust de- 
fendants by a Federal judge in Pitts- 
burg. This similar criminal case will be 
tried in Detroit. It is understood that 
the Government will soon proceed 
against the great electrical supply com- 
panies, alleging that they are in unlaw- 
ful combination by means of an agree- 
ment concerning patents and otherwise. 
It has procured in the memorable suit 
against the anthracite railroad compan- 
ies a decision which, altho it declares 
that no actual combination of these com- 
panies exists, strikes down the Temple 
Iron Company, a corporation which they 
controlled and owned, which had been 
used by them to gain certain ends de- 
sired by all of them, and which has been 
available for use in other ways. New 
indictments were found last week against 
the millionaire speculators who were in- 
dicted some months ago for undertaking 
unlawfully, the Department of Justice 
asserts, to control the price of cotton. 
In Savannah the jail sentences of two 
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Altho Congress is advised that it may 

be well to “stop for a while” so far a> 
restrictive legislation is concerned, there 
is no halt in the enforcement of the law. 
millionaire officers of the Turpentine 
Trust have been confirmed. 
It may be noted that the new attacks are 
made upon combinations which the peo- 
ple have reason to dislike, both on ac- 
count of the effect of their operations 
upon the cost of living and because of 
their methods. Not content with gains 
due to a suppression of competition, the 
Sugar Trust robbed the Government of 
millions by means of false weighing 
machines. The cotton speculators are 
held responsible for increasing the cost 
of clothing. The Bathtub Trust taxed 
the public by raising prices, which were 
exacted by means of compacts which 
wholesale and retail dealers were forced 
to sign. It is plain that in its recent en- 
deavors to enforce the Sherman act with 
vigor the Government has the hearty 
support of a vast majority of the people. 
mainly because they are convinced that 
the accused corporations and men have 
greedily and unlawfully increased the 
cost of living. 

This activity has been shown while the 
appeals in the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
Trust cases were pending, as if the Gov- 
ernment were confident that the final de- 
cision (now soon to be announced) 
would be in accord with the decisions of 
the courts below. It seems to us that it 
is by no means certain that the coming 
decision will sustain the position taken 
by the Government and its prosecutors. 
If the highest court should fully confirm 
the action and the interpretation of the 
lower courts, the question whether the 
Sherman act should be amended would 
straightway become prominent. If, on 
the other hand, the Government should 
be defeated in the court of last resort. 
additional legislation for the regulation 
and restraint of great incorporated com- 
binations would be demanded and 
enacted. The Sherman act is not a stat- 
ute of ideal perfection. In certain ways 
it might be improved. If it should prove 
to be ineffective, the people would de- 
mand legislation not less severe in its 
place, or, -perhaps, the enactment of a 
Federal incorporation law, imposing 
conditions and providing for supervision, - 
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would be approved. They will insist 
upon the restraint of what are called 
Trusts, and upon the punishment of 
Trust-makers who rob them by sup- 
pressing competition. 

a 


The Japanese are a 
proud and sensitive 
people, and it is unfor- 
tunate that the officers of the Japanese 
squadron which has been visiting our 
Pacific ports feel that they were insulted 
at Pasadena. The landlord of a hotel 
there invited them to attend a ball to be 
given in their honor. Then, to his dis- 
may, he found that none of the young 
women of Pasadena “society” whom he 
desired to invite would dance with Jap- 
anese. They even exprest their aversion 
in words which were not wisely chosen 
and which could not fail to offend the 
naval visitors. Therefore the landlord 
informed the Japanese officers that there 
could be no ball. Whereupon they can- 
celed the invitations for a ball which was 
to have been given in return on Rear- 
Admiral Yashiro’s flagship, and there- 
after excluded visitors. All this is not a 
casus belli, but it has made enemies of 
those who should be our friends. The 
treatment of the Japanese officers was 
neither wise, just nor decent. Do not 
the people of Pasadena remember the 
elaborate entertainments and generous 
hospitality with which our officers and 
sailors were greeted at Japanese ports 
when our battleship fleet visited them, on 
its way around the world? Nothing that 
could be done was left undone by the 
Japanese Government and Japanese 
society. This slight or insult at Pasa- 
dena was a poor return for that kind 
reception in Japan. We hope that Rear- 
Admiral Yashiro and his associates will 
not measure the politeness and good will 
of the American people by this exhibi- 
tion of bad manners at Pasadena. 


& 


While the self-evident ar- 
guments for reciprocity of 
trade with Canada are be- 
ing presented on both sides of the border, 
and the two Governments are negotiat- 
ing the matter, the ‘political opposition to 
it is exprest in the London Times in a 
long letter by its Canadian correspond- 


An Unfortunate 
Incident 


Canadian 
Reciprocity 
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ent. The objection is this: Western 
Canada is rapidly filling up with farmers 
from the States, and in numbers that ex- 
ceed all other immigration. They like 
American institutions, celebrate. the 
Fourth of July, and have no veneration 
for Kings and Lords. Will they be loyal 
to Great Britain? Is there not danger 
that they will seek one of these days to 
annex Canada to the United States? 
Will not reciprocity increase the depend- 
ence of Canada on the United States and 
weaken its dependence on Great Britain? 
With American capital flowing in, and 
free trading across the border, will not 
Canada become a dependency of the 
States rather than of the Mother Coun- 
try? This danger the Times presents 
thru its correspondent, with the desire 
that reciprocity be denied, and that in- 
stead a system of preferential tariff with 
Great Britain and her colonies be main- 
tained, which will hold Canada close to 
the British Empire. The objection to 
that is, that Canada’s interests tie her to 
this country, just as the interests of New 
York are tied by its very contiguity to 
those of Pennsylvania. There ought to 
be no tariff wall between us. 


& 
Restrictin We are all very much 
scapieaaiinn gratified at the increase of 


Over twenty per cent. in 
the population of the country in the last 
ten years, as shown by the Census, that 
is, all but the Congressional Immigration 
Commission. They have published a re- 
port to the effect that population is in- 
creasing too fast, that the people are 
crowding on each other, and that there 
should be a stringent reduction in the 
number of those who come to us from 
other countries. They tell us that few 
people come here now to escape oppres- 
sion, but only to better their condition, 
and so sentimental considerations should 
not lead us to keep open doors. The 
commission suggests that the number ar- 
riving at a single port be limited, that an 
educational test be applied, that unmar- 
ried young laborers be excluded, and that 
the amount of money the immigrant 
brings be increased. And all this scheme 
to keep the census down is proposed at 
the same time that we are told so often 
that the natural increase of population by 
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births is falling to the danger point, and 
that it is chiefly immigration that keeps 
us from French stagnancy. Really, we 
hold with the sentimentalists who are 
glad to have immigrants come to benefit 
themselves, and believe that their coming 
is a benefit to us also. The one sugges- 
tion of the commissioners’ report ‘hat we 
approve is, that effort be made to divert 
immigration to agriculture. Those who 
go into farming are, as a rule, the most 
successful, and we need more food prod- 
ucts to reduce the cost of living. 


& 


The publication of Har- 
vard’s new Quinquen- 
nial Catalogue shows the 
distribution of Harvard men according 
to their occupations. Of the 32,192 men 
who figure therein, more than 5,300 are 
lawyers, 3,500 are teachers, almost as 
many are physicians, 1,716 are in some 
way connected with finance, over 1,600 
are manufacturers, over 1,000 ministers, 
695 dentists, 574 farmers, 498 journalists, 
etc. We might continue with these sta- 
tistics, but that a recent issue of Science 
contains some that impress us as being 
more interesting. This reports upon the 
“success” of Harvard graduates of the 
class of 1894 as demonstrated, not by 
the appearance of their names in ‘“Who’s 
Who in America,” but by the vote of 
three judges, one of them being Dean 
Briggs: each of the judges determining 
for himself his definition of “success.” 
Twenty-three members of the class re- 
ceived at least two votes out of the pos- 
sible three. Their college records were 
then compared with those of twenty- 
three classmates, chosen blindfold. It 
was found that the former category had 
received between three and four times 
as many “A’s” as the latter, the figures 
being 196 and 56. This seems a body 
blow at the lightly declared doctrine that 
it “really doesn’t matter’ whether the 
American college student studies or 
doesn’t study, the essential thing being 
his spending four years in a university 
town and its adjacent metropolis. 


Sd] 


We have had as far off as Macao, the 
Portuguese port of China, another ex- 


Some College 
Statistics 
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ample of the danger to the state of keep- 
ing an army and navy. The Governor 
of Macao had acknowledged the repub- 
lic, but that did not satisfy the soldiers 
and sailors whose duty it was to protect 
the existing government. But like the 
people-of Portugal, they hated the reli- 
gious orders, and when the Governor 
was suspected of protecting them they 
rebelled, and forced his resignation, and 
drove out the monks and nuns. Amer- 
ican journals which so severely rebuke 
the Portuguese for their acts ought to 
give some adequate reason for the popu- 
lar hatred of the religious orders. One 
of the best of these journals says it is 
because the devil is in the people, but 
that does not seem definite enough. 


ws 


Some may say that the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment showed by its prompt bombard- 
ment and complete subjection of the mu- 
tinous marines that it had learned some- 
thing from experience and desired thus 
to emphasize its regret for its lenient 
treatment of the warship mutineers three 
weeks ago. But it is one thing to attack 
a battalion of mutineers who are on an 
island or a frail scout ship, and decidedly 
another thing to excite the wrath of sail- 
ors and competent gunners controlling 
more than half of the nation’s navy, in- 
cluding two of the world’s most power- 
ful dreadnoughts, when they have the 
capital city at their mercy. 


& 


Not even Madame Curie, the discov- 
erer of radium, can be admitted to the 
French Academy of Sciences, and it is 
the Academy of Moral Sciences which 
decides that she is ineligible. That is 
where moral science, or the constitution 
of the Academy, or something, goes 
ridiculously astray. 


a 


If the jailer in Columbus, Ga., who 
was shot by a mob in defending a negro 
prisoner, should die he would die a mar- 
tyr and deserve a monument. He warned 
the mob, and when they advanced he fired 
and wounded two of them, when the rest 
fled. That is the way to stop lynching. 
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Life Insurance in the West 


At the fourth annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
held in Chicago last week, Mr. Paul 
Morton, president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, made an interesting 
and significant address on the develop- 
ment of life insurance in the West. He 
spoke in part as follows: 


“American life insurance never stood so 
well, never was so safe or surrounded by so 
many safeguards, and never afforded the public 
so much for its money as it does today. The 
expense of management is being curtailed. 
Economies of all kinds have been introduced, 
and dividends to policyholders are being in- 
creased. The chief ambition of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents is to empha- 
size the fact that these great life insurance 
companies belong to the people, and that noth- 
ing in the way of regulation, taxation or leg- 
islation can be done to injure them which the 
policyholders will not have to pay for them- 
selves. 

“Fifty years ago life insurance in the United 
States averaged $5.25 per capita. Ten years 
ago it had risen to $99 per capita, and today 
it is estimated as amounting to about $150 per 
capita. Fifty years ago the total outstanding 
life insurance carried by all old-line life in- 
surance companies doing business in the 
United States was less than that now carried 
by Illinois companies alone. Within fifty years 
the volume of life insurance business has in- 
creased from $165,000,000 to $13,700,000,000, 
almost one hundred fold, though in that time 
the population of the United States has in- 
creased less than three-fold. 

“Western people wil] be glad to know that 
as a general proposition the Eastern life in- 
surance companies are making an effort to in- 
vest their reserve funds in those sections of 
the country which produce the premiums. I 
know of one large life insurance company 
which five years ago had real estate mortgages 
in only eleven different States, but which to- 
day has them in thirty-one different States. 
I know of one company which has six millions 
less in mortgage loans in New York City than 
it had five years ago, and which during that 
time has increased its mortgage loans in other 
States about $18,000,000. 


Mr. Morton gave reasons why the 
meeting of insurance presidents is being 
held in Chicago, saying that the center 
of life insurance is rapidly moving west- 
ward in this country. Mr. Morton also 
said the meeting is being held out of re- 
spect to the wonderful valley of the Mis- 


sissippi, which agriculturally, commer- 
cially, industrially, financially and pros- 
pectively is greater than all the far- 
famed valleys of history, and yet it is 
only in the vestibule of its infancy, so far 
as production and wealth are concerned, 
and is destined to have more political 
power, more prosperity, more happiness 
and greater influence in the affairs of the 
world than any other similar area on the 
face of the globe. 

“We are also here because of the very happy 
investments that life insurance companies have 
made in the Middle West. We want those 
who live here to understand that while the 
estimated reserve held for policyholders re- 
siding in the Mississippi Valley amounts to 
about $583,000,000, the life insurance compan- 
ies have invested in this same territory over 
$726,000,000; in other words, we are not, as 
many are led,to believe, draining this section 
of the country of its money in life insurance 
premiums and taking it East to invest, but on 
the contrary we have actually invested over 
$143,000,000 more in this territory than the to- 
tal reserves for this same territory amount to, 
and when I speak of the Mississippi Valley in 
this connection I mean only the Middle States.” 


as 


PerHaps the Chinese have the right 
idea, after all, when they pay their doc- 
tors only as long as they continue well. 
Just so soon as a Chinaman falls sick his 
physician’s pay ceases until he gets well 
again. China is said to be a very healthy 
country. At any rate, the doctors there 
use all their skill and every effort other- 
wise to get their patients cured and on a 
paying basis. Quite in contrast with the 
Chinese conditions are the conditions set 
forth in the recent report of the Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Health of 
Kentucky, from which it appears that 
there were 139,717 cases of sickness in 
that State during a single year, which, 
with proper care and regulation, would 
have been prevented. Of these cases, 
13,337 resulted fatally. The secretary 
estimates that each case cost nearly $100 
for the care of the sick and loss of time. 
He also estimates the average value of 
preventable lost life at $1,700. It is 
doubtful if such a showing could have 
been made in China under their system. 
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Secretary MacVeagh’s Report 


For a long time the Monetary Com- 
mission has been collecting information 
about currency systems. It has made no 
report. No one expects that any action 
for the needed _thoro reform of our cur- 
rency system will be taken during the 
current session of Congress. Indeed, it 
is well understood that nothing will be 
done. At the next regular session, be- 
ginning a year hence, there will be a 
Democratic House working against a 
Republican Senate for political advan- 
tage in the approaching Presidential 
campaign, and we fear there will not be 
much room for non-partisan and judicial 
consideration of a currency reform proj- 
ect. Secretary MacVeagh is justly im- 
patient. From the remarks .on this sub- 
ject in his annual report we quote the 
following : 

“As long as we continue under our present 
system we are liable to panics; and the vast 
devastations of panics reach Republicans as 
well as Democrats, and all parts of the coun- 
try alike. Panics are no longer necessary and 
no longer respectable. They are avoidable; 
but not under our system. Our system can 
fairly be called a panic-breeding system; 
whereas, every other great national banking 
and currency system is panic-preventing. It 
is for the Government to say whether it will 
have panics in the future or whether it will 
not. It is a mere matter of choice. We can 
continue to have panics or we can stop having 
panics, exactly as we prefer. It will not cost 
a penny to prevent them; and it has cost us 
untold millions and untold suffering every 
time we have had one. We have no system 
of reserves. Our banking system destroys 
our reserves. It concentrates in -New York 
what are pretended to be reserves and then 
forces the New York banks to lend and abol- 
ish them. Now, a reserve is necessary to the 
very idea of banking; but our system instead 
of building up a reserve destroys it as fast 
as it inclines to accumulate.” 


We regret that the Secretary himself 
did not express his opinion as to what 
ought to be done. His views would have 
much weight and would tend to direct 
the attention of Congress to this very 
subject. There is much in the report 
about the notable reforms in the customs 
service at New York, where “the amount 
of laxity and dishonesty that has crept 
into the import business thru underval- 


uations is astonishing, not to say appall- 
ing.”, Demoralization was due largely 
to politics, but in this respect there has 
been improvement, “as the chief political 
authorities have recognized the impossi- 
bility of putting this service where it 
belongs without elimination of political 
influence from its management and oper- 
ation.” He complains that Senator Al- 
drich’s talk about saving $300,000,000 
has given a wrong impression, because 
only about $300,000,000 of the ordinary 
expenditures are amenable to any reduc- 
tion whatever. Provision for civil serv- 
ice retirement pensions is needed, he 
says; all non-political offices should be 
placed in the classified service, and the 
national banks should be authorized to 
establish branches at foreign commercial 
ports. 
J 

....British Consols fell last week to 
7814, the lowest price since 1831. 

....The Girard National Bank of 
Philadelphia, whose last semi-annual 
dividend was 7 per cent., has added 
$500,000 to surplus, making the total 
surplus of the bank $4,000,000. 

....Last week 200 pay-as-you-enter 
cars were ordered by the city railways 
of Chicago, making over 2,500 in opera- 
tion in that city. Orders were also re- 
ceived for Baltimore and for Reading. 
In all more than sixty traction companies 
in the United States are using these cars. 

....Louis Graveraet Kaufman, the 
new president of the Chatham National 
Bank, was born and educated in Mar- 
quette, Michigan, and was closely identi- 
fied with the banking business in. his 
native city until he came to New York. 
In 1901 he was elected vice-president, 
and in 1906 president, of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Marquette. The Chatham 
Bank was organized in 1851 and now 
has total resources of $12,139,576. On 
June 10 the total resources were $10,- 
851,554, and on September 1 they were 
$11,864,082. Under the presidency of 


Mr. Kaufman the Chatham will con- 
tinue to be a high-grade commercial 
bank, as it has been for nearly sixty 
years. 
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Two Classes 
of 
Fair Women 


Some are fair because they happen so. 


Others attain the clear, rosy complex- 
ion, smooth velvety skin, bright eyes, 
easy. graceful poise, as a result of care- 

fully selected food and drink that properly 
nourishes the body, knowing that a fair 
complexion is the outward token of health 
within. 





A beautiful woman seldom remains beautiful if she continues to 
drink coffee which is often the cause of various aches and ills. 


Health is a Divine Gift—always ready for us, and produces more 
pleasure than any other one thing. 


When well-made 


POSTUM 


is used in place of coffee, relief from aches and ills set up by coffee is to 
be expected and Nature can then restore the rosy bloom, of health. 








Postum contains the pure, wholesome elements of the field grain, 
which build and strengthen the nerves and vital organs. 


Every woman should read the little book, in every third package 
of Postum—for “ The Road to Wellville.” is a good road to healthful 
beauty. 


** There’s a Reason ”’ 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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- OBITUARY 


GEORGE FREDERICK SEWARD 


George Frederick Seward, the president of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company of New York, and one of the om 
known insurance men in the United States, is dead. He 
died at his home, 136 West Seventy-third street, New 
York, on November 28. He was born in Florida, N. Y., 
in 1840 and obtained his earlier education at the Seward 
Institute, which had been founded by the family. He 
entered Union College in 1856. Later in life he 

a trustee of Union and received from it the degree of 
LL.D. Mr. Seward, shortly after attaining his majority, 
was appointed United States Consul to hanghai, and 
later Consul General, with jurisdiction over all American 
Consuls in the Chinese Empire. In 1875 he became 
United States Minister Plenipotentiary and Envo Ex- 
traordinary, which was then the highest rank in the Ameri- 
can Diplomatic Service. While in ina Mr. Seward was 
decorated by the Danish and French governments for 
services rendered to citizens of these countries during the 
French riots at Shanghai and at other times. Upon ~ 
return to the United States he wrote a_ book call 
“Chinese Immigration and Its Social and Economic As- 
pects,” which instantly became standard from the fact 
of its embodying personal investigations intelligently con- 
ducted. His insurance career began with his election as 
vice-president of the Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York. He held that office for six years, when he 
was made president, and so continued until the time of 
his death. e was markedly successful as an underwriter 
and he was speedily recognized as an authority in cas- 
ualty insurance in the United States. At the time of his 
death Mr. Seward was president of the Virginia Electro- 
lytic Company, a director in the Virginia Laboratory 
Company, Tin Products Company, and was a member of 
the American Geographical Society, Academy of Political 
and Social Science and Institute of Civics, Municipal 
League for Civic Reform, Philippine Progress- Commis- 
sion, New Jersey Historical Society, Authors’ Club, Re- 
form Club, and Lawyers’ Club, of this city, and was 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Chamber ot 
Commerce. 7 : 

In 1870 Mr. Seward married Miss Kate Sherman, of 
California, who, with their four children, Mave oO. 
Seward, Mrs. Marian Kaufman, Annie L. Seward and 
Emma Seward, survive him. 4 

His funeral was held at the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church. The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst officiated. The 
interment was at Florida, N. Y. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

In the Providence of God, our President, George F. Seward, 
has been taken from our midst, after twenty-three years 
of service with the company; for the first six years as 
Vice-President and for the last seventeen years as Presi- 
dent thereof. 

During his term of service the company has prospered 
remarkably, its multiplied strength bearing eloquent tes- 





THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT ma 
A few years ago grape fruit was a comparatively little 
known article of diet. Now it has come to be recognized 
as the “aristocrat of the breakfast table.” This revolu- 
tion has been brought about largely thru the activity of 
Kimball C. Atwood, president of the Preferred Accident 
Insurance Company. As long ago as 1894 Mr. Atwood 
made a careful study and personal investigation of the 
ronditions surrounding the growth and marketing of. this 
delicious fruit. The story is like a fairy tale and the 
result is seen in the large and increasing popular demand 
for this superior food product. 


WANAMAKER’S CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK 


The Christmas Gift Book, issued by John Wanamaker, 
New York, Philadelphia and Paris, will prove a veritable 
boon to the perplexed holiday shopper. It contains sug- 
gestions for suitable og for every member of the family 
and circle of friends and quotes prices ranging from 
fifteen cents to six hundred dollars. The Wanamaker 
store is one of the most accessible in New York, but if 
it is not convenient to visit it in person Uncle Sam comes 
to the rescue. Mail orders receive the same careful at- 
tention that is given to the customer at the store. 








A DAINTY HOLIDAY GIFT 


A box of Huyler’s famous candy never comes amiss, 
whether it be at Christmas or any other season. There 
are stores and sales agents everywhere for the conveni- 
ence of purchasers, and candies are ‘safely packed and 
shipped by mail or express to all parts of the world. 
Place your Christmas orders early and BE SURE IT’S 
HUYLER’S! 





..--The following dividends are an- 
nounced : 

N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co. (N. Y. & Harlem 
Co.), 5 per cent., payable January 3, 1911. 

American Car & Foundry Co., preferred, 13%4 
per cent., common, % per cent., both payable 
January 2, I9II. 

American Woolen Co., quarterly, preferred, 134 
per cent., payable January 16, 19I1I. 

American Tobacco Co., preferred, 114 per cent., 
payable January 3, I9QII. 

American Can Co., quarterly, preferred, 1% 
per cent., payable January 2, 1911. 

St. Louis & Southwestern Ry. Co., semi-annual, 
$2 per share, payable January 16, 1911. 

The Williamsburg Savings Bank, semi-annual, 
4 per cent. per annum. 





timony to the skill and fidelity of its 4 S 
which Mr. Seward, as President, occupied the foremost 
place. Before his connection with the company, he had 
served the Government of the United. States in its con- 
sular and diplomatic services in responsible tions and 
brought to e company the benefits deriv from such 
experience and training; something unusual for an insur- 
ance company to obtain. He acquired such a knowl 
, of the business we transact as to make him an acknowl- 
‘edged expert and leader @ it. W his remarkable 
capacity he was not contented to confine his interest wholly 
to this company, but ame a valued and conspicuous 
member of the New York Chamber of Commerce, besides 
taking a good citizen’s interest in matters pertaining to 
the public welfare. 

‘There are but three or four left who were directors when 
Mr. Seward came, but all have served 
him, as fellow director and chief officer, to know that in 
his death they have sustained a personal loss. Always 
ready to impart information about the affairs of the 
company to the directors, he made the doing of this so 
interesting and agreeable as often to keep around him, 
even after meetings of the directors were ended, a group 
that eagerly drank in what he had to tell. It seems 
almost needless to say that his cheerful and dignified 
presence will be greatly missed. 

We extend our sincere condolences to his bereaved famil 
and direct that a copy of this minute be sent to it, end 
also that it be recorded in our book of minutes and given 


the press. 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, President. 
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